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© Ralph H. Hargrove, Jackson, Miss 


HE “BIG M” in Mississippi is Magazine Day—meaning 
of course the National Parent- Teacher magazine. Here 
Mayor Allen C. ‘Thompson has just finished proclaim- 
ing the occasion in Jackson, Mississippi. Standing beside 
him in his office are (left) Mrs. Leroy Boyles, president 
of the Jackson Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and Mrs. George Watkins, council magazine 

chairman, waiting with pencil poised—perhaps to 


renew the mayor’s subscription. 
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NEW TRADITIONS MERGE WITH OLD 


SEVERAL CENTURIES AGO, before we were a nation, a 
band of settlers on a bleak New England shore count- 
ed their blessings. With grateful hearts they rejoiced 
at their bounty and invited neighbors to join them 
in offering thanks around the festive board. 

Those who attended that first Thanksgiving as- 
sembly could hardly have known that they were 
giving a legacy to generations of Americans, that 
their celebration on that rocky shore would lengthen 
into a tradition. 

Yet now, more than three centuries later, families 
are still gathering to rejoice and give thanks in the 
spirit of the band at Plymouth. Even the food for 
that meal is still usually the traditional turkey, cran- 
berry sauce, squash, and pumpkin pic. The spirit as 
well as the menu of that far-off event has persisted. 

With the basic traditions of Thanksgiving Day 
established, families here and there are adding new 
touches that make the day peculiarly their own, pe- 
culiarly of our time. In many of these homes stu- 
dents from other lands will have a place in the fam- 
ily circle on Thanksgiving Day. The young visitors 
will share in the celebration as honored guests. Tak- 
en into the heart of the family they will get a glimpse 
of American life as it is actually lived under hun- 
dreds of modest roofs. 

The presence of these young guests may in years 
to come have an influence as persistent as that of 
the originators of the day. Who knows what long: 
enduring friendships may come from breaking bread 
together? Who knows in what critical moment that 
warm, lingering memory may tip the balance of criti- 
cal decision? 

Some families forgo feasting on Thanksgiving Day. 
Instead they sit down to a meal of everyday fare. 
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The difference between the cost of this meal and 
that of a more sumptuous repast is contributed to a 
cause selected in family council. And there are many 
other practices, too, that have become Thanksgiving 
traditions in American families. 

The table set with bounty yielded by stony New 
England soil and streams has left its mark on gen- 
erations. None would discount this fact. Nor can it 
be disputed that the big and little things that hap- 
pen at the family board on Thanksgiving Day or any 
day find their way to a wider world beyond the fam- 
ily roof. These deeds can have a life that transcends 
that festive day and, in some small way, transform 
the life of our times. 

Thanksgiving is a season for lifting hearts, for 
acknowledging blessings, for tendering thanks that a 
safe harbor has been reached after a stormy crossing. 
It is also a day when we can introduce variations in 
our observances, customs to answer the needs of our 
day. Many families are already doing just that. They 
are counting blessings—and doing more. They are 
taking the opportunity to give the day an additional 
meaning—to set in motion influences that could give 
coming generations still more blessings to count, new 
legacies to cherish, new practices that could lengthen 
into new traditions. 


<a one 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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© Elizabeth Hibbs 


ro TesTIFY in this controversial case and to see that 
both sides get an impartial hearing, we have sum- 
moned fwe fair-minded witnesses. There’s a_ fair- 
minded jury, too—you, our readers. 

Introducing the witnesses: a television teacher be- 
loved by children; a leading educator who has made 
ignificant TV research surveys; a well-known psy- 
chologist; a top-ranking TV columnist; and a master 
teller of children’s tales. 

When you have weighed the evidence, it’s up to 


ou to vender a verdict. Let us hear from you. 


FRANCES R. HORWICH 
‘Miss Frances” of Ding Dong School—the Program That 
Has Recetved bifty-four Awards 
YOUNG CHILDREN LIKE TELEVISION. It comes to them, 
and they can enjoy it in complete comfort, sitting 
on the Hoor or on a chair. They can be fully dressed 
or in their pajamas. They may watch the program 
alone or with the family or friends. 

lo the same degree that young children feel free 
and easy about television, the television industry 
should teel serious and responsible about the pro- 
grams it offers those children. 

Phe people who plan and produce children’s TV 
programs must consider many things. Here are a few: 

The program should really be designed for young 
children. This means that someone closely connected 
with the program—the producer, the writer, or the 
“talent’—has to understand children’s interests and 
their needs. If none of these three people has had 
training or experience in early childhood education, 
a trained consultant or adviser should sit in on the 
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The Case 


vs. the 


planning sessions both for the series and for the 
individual programs. 

The content of the program should be designed to 
entertain or teach children. In addition, the enter- 
taining or teaching techniques employed need to fit 
in both with young children’s abilities and with their 
loyalties. The program should be executed with 
good taste and impeccable integrity. 

The program should give children at home a feel- 
ing of belonging to the group they watch on the 
screen. Children need to be able to identify them- 
selves pleasantly with at least the leading performer. 

The program should be sufficiently magnetic to 
draw children into the activities tt portrays, rathei 
than letting them merely sit passively. 

The program should be netther condescending nor 
insulting to the children. 

The program must neither complicate nor frus- 
trate relationships between children and parents. 

The program should make no promises to chil- 
dren unless they can be carried out. 

Phese are some of the many large and small points 
to be borne in mind by those responsible for chil- 
dren's programs. 

Because television is so close to young children in 
their own homes, it exerts a magnetic force upon 
them. It is also a very powerful means of communi- 
cation, strongly influencing (as every parent knows) 
not only children’s vocabulary but their behavior 
as well. Good television programs can truly enrich 
the lives of young children, bringing them new expe- 
riences, new encounters with the world. 

Preschool youngsters are television’s most loyal 
viewers. Even the very restless ones will give their 
undivided attention to a favorite TV program. For 
this reason, if for no other, they are entitled to the 
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best the networks and local stations can provide. 

Parents should select with great care the programs 
their children watch. Naturally parents themselves 
must watch these programs often enough to be ac- 
quainted with the things their children see. Then 
they and the children can talk the programs over 
and clear up any possible misunderstandings. 

Too much television is just as bad for a child as 
too much candy or too much loneliness or too much 
domination or freedom. Each of these leaves the 
child without enough of other important things he 
needs in his life. 

All of us, whether we are part of the program 
coming from the studio or parents whose children 
are enthusiastic viewers at home, have an active and 
important obligation to make sure that television 
programs are right for the young child. 


PAUL WITTY 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


EVER SINCE TV MADE ITS APPEARANCE, about eight 
years ago, thoughtful parents have worried about 
whether televiewing might leave the average child 
too little space in his life for firsthand experience. 
At that time we launched a series of studies on TV 
viewing in the Chicago area. Back in 1949 parents 
were saying such things as “Life should be lived, not 
watched” and “TV is changing our children into a 
race of spectators.” 

Our own early studies did show a drop in the out- 
door activities of many children. At present the re- 
sults of investigations are conflicting. One study 
reports that children are engaging in fewer creative 
pursuits and have fewer hobbies since TV appeared. 
Another reports that the recreational pursuits of the 
children who watch TV most do not differ in kind 
or amount from those of the children who watch it 
least. True, today’s children enjoy many sedentary 
activities—but not just because of TV alone. Young- 
sters were turning more and more frequently to 


such activities before television came to captivate 
them and dominate their leisure. 


Regardless of whether the outdoor life of the aver- 
age child is being affected by addiction to TV, our 
studies do show that too much TV is associated 
with far too little direct experience. The design of 
each child’s recreational life is of course an individ- 
ual matter that deserves wise and patient guidance. 

Granted that a child has wholesome, well-guided 
TV experiences at home, is it possible for a teacher 
to build intelligently and constructively on them? 
It should be, for children can learn much from tele- 
vision. For instance, Robert Goldenson in a recent 
article quoted a ten-year-old boy’s remarkably accu- 
rate description of a heart operation. This composi- 
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tion was not traced to anything the boy had read but 
to a single five-minute sequence viewed on TV. 

Some teachers have used television programs to 
provide motives for reading. Some have made them 
starting points for exploration in science and other 
fields. Clara Evans tells us that television has a nota- 
ble effect on the young child’s vocabulary. But, she 
says, this effect may be good or bad, depending on 
the quality of the programs he watches. In other 
words, TV can be a real help in children’s education 
—if their program choices are properly guided. 

When television emerged as children’s favorite 
leisure-time pursuit, there was considerable specula- 
tion about its possible influence on schoolwork and 
hence on marks. But studies were inconclusive. A 
New Jersey city reported that children’s grades 
dropped an average of 15 per cent after the advent 
of TV, while at the same time a Texas city reported 
higher grades. Several studies today, including our 
own, indicate little relationship between amount of 
televiewing and grades in school. As one high school 
teacher says, “Good students tend to remain good; 
poor students stay poor.” 

There may be a slight exception in the cases of 
pupils whose grades are very low. These youngsters 
watch TV somewhat more than do pupils who re- 
ceive average or superior grades. However, case stud- 
ies of the less successful pupils revealed many other 
factors, such as undesirable home conditions, that 
undoubtedly contributed to poor scholarship. 

When the children in our 1957 study were asked 
whether TV helped or hindered their schoolwork, 
their answers were about equally divided. Those who 
thought it helped said that television had improved 
their vocabularies and stimulated their reading. 
They felt too that it had increased their understand- 
ing of science and their knowledge of current events 
and of people around the world. 

Again it is apparent that TV may be an asset 
when intelligent parents and teachers, working to- 
gether, provide effective guidance and direction. 


ROBERT M. GOLDENSON 
Professor of Psychology, Hunter College 


IF THIS MEANS merely adding adult westerns to chil- 
dren’s westerns, or adult talent shows to children’s 
talent shows, the answer is no. But if it means keep- 
ing our eyes open for special or regular programs 
that will stimulate and enlighten children, the an- 
swer is yes—provided we use the safeguards of guid- 
ance and discussion. 

We all know that children grow by stretching. 
Therefore they should be exposed, every now and 
then, to material somewhat above their present level. 
We know also that giving children a chance to iden- 
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tify themselves with adults—with adult tastes and 
standards—is a powerful incentive to development. 


Then, too, most of us have to admit that some of 
the programs designed for children are the worst on 
the air. Some of the best adult programs are best for 
children as well. : 

Actually television can introduce children to many 
facets of the adult world. With the right suggestions 
from parents and teachers, children will listen to 
discussions of current issues long before they read 
the editorial pages. (1 think of such programs as 
Open Hearing, Outlook, Face the Nation, Meet the 
Press, or See It Now.) Perhaps years before they have 
a chance to go to the theater they will watch good 
plays on Studio One, Kraft Theater, Telephone 
lime, Playhouse go, U.S. Steel Hour, and other pro- 
grams. Before they have the patience and under- 
standing to sit through an entire performance, they 
will see and hear portions of operas on NBC Opera 
and Vorce of Firestone. They will visit the labora- 
tories of scientists (Johns Hopkins File 7, Conquest, 
Science Series); hear wise words from the mouths of 
great men and women (Wisdom); be encouraged by 
the knowledge and ability of ordinary-appearing peo- 
ple on quiz shows (The $64,000 Question and Chal- 
lenge, Twenty-One); see history in the making (You 
Ave There, Project 20, Twentieth Century); and get 
into touch with the world through roaming cameras 
(Today, High Adventure, and Wide, Wide World). 

By steering our children to such programs as 
these, just as we guide them to good books, we can 
accustom them to fine entertainment and cut down 
on their viewing of objectionable programs. 

Not only does the television industry underrate 
the child’s urge to learn. Astonishingly enough, it 
does so in the face of evidence to the contrary. Con- 
sider three of the informational series, one on each 
network. Disneyland has one of the largest audiences 
of any program on the air today. Mr. Wizard has 
led to the formation of more than five thousand sci- 
ence clubs in forty-seven states. Let’s Take a Trip 
suggests many instructive visits to be undertaken by 

school classroom or a family. All three programs 
are conducted by people who sound more like good 
teachers than like high-pressure emcees. In view of 
their success, wouldn’t you expect many other infor- 
mational series to appear on the air? Yet this has 
not come about. 

There are many reasons why TV has hesitated to 
satisfy the child’s thirst for knowledge more fully. 
\mong them is the sponsors’ and producers’ reliance 
on sure-fire formulas, such as crime programs, and 
on the glib slogan, “An educational label is the kiss 
ol death.” But perhaps the basic reason is that the 
industry and the public as well have accepted the 
idea that TV is merely a medium of entertainment. 

Let's face the fact that TV is not just show busi- 
ness but a comprehensive cultural medium. When we 
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do, we can be sure that television will continue the 
good start it has made and will strive to make the 
most of the child’s (and the adult’s) desire for infor- 
mation and improvement. 

How can we hasten this process? By demanding 
more enlightening programs, yes, but also by build- 
ing on the good ones we have. We can provide re- 
lated books; form clubs; incorporate the programs 
into the school curriculum; and initiate all kinds of 
home and school projects such as round-table discus- 
sions, dramatizations, trips and _ visits, collections, 
exhibits. But we must let the broadcasters and spon- 
sors know about these activities and thus give them 
convincing evidence of the thing they want most- 
audience response. 


Can television be blamed for 
juvenile delinquency ? 

PAUL MOLLOY 

TV Columnist, Chicago Sun-Times 


It HAS BECOME FASHIONABLE to tilt at television as 
at a one-eyed monster that directs children to break 
windows, insult their elders, and occasionally hang 
themselves in the attic. I refuse to accept the base- 
less claim that television, because of objectionable 
interludes of trash and violence, is responsible for 
(among other things) juvenile delinquency—a_prob- 
lem that kept Aristotle awake long before TV. = 

As a professional critic and father I have studied 
scores of local and national surveys, and IT have yet 
to find conclusive evidence that televised mediocrity 
is responsible for the sorry conduct of the misguided 
minority of our children. 

We often ignore the fact that the young people 
whose misdeeds spawn black headlines are isolated 
cases. They are already disturbed emotionally or 
mentally. We also ignore the subplot that runs con- 
sistently through such tragedies—the home broken 
by divorce or crippled by lack of love. 

The tragedies may have been triggered by an im- 
age on TV. The fact remains, however, that they 
were already in the works and could just as easily 
have been triggered by a movie, a comic book, or a 
simple conversation. It is both fallacious and dan- 
gerous to draw general conclusions about the effects 
of TV from isolated criminal acts. A more intelli- 
gent view is that TV may help determine the outlet 
for a mental affliction but it certainly does not create 
the affliction. 

Because of its convenience TV is used as an all- 
round sop to “keep the children out of mischiel”— 
that is, as a cheap baby sitter. The injurious result, 
I believe, is not that the child gets too much TV 
(bad enough in itself) but that he does not get 
enough parental attention. 

The TV parent fits into one of five categories. 
There is the adamant won’t-have-it-in-the-house type 
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(becoming extinct), who sees TV as a decided men- 
ace. He isn’t sure why, but he has ugly visions of his 
sprouts squinting at the screen ten hours a day. Then 
there is the we-know-best parent who controls the 
use of TV with an iron hand but never tells the 
children why and never helps them develop an in- 
telligent taste because it’s too much of an effort. 
There is also the all-out enthusiast who sees TV as 
the answer to a prayer. It dispels bedlam, and “We 
never have to worry about the kids when they’re 
watching television.” 

Then there is the parent who decries his children’s 
viewing habits and yet spends his own time watch- 
ing farcical wrestling matches and morbid soap op- 
eras. Don’t forget that children are imitators. The 
parent who watches TV to the exclusion of every 
other worthwhile activity can’t expect his brood to 
do otherwise. 

Last, there is the let’s-make-the-best-of-it parent 
who knows that TV is here to stay and who recog- 
nizes its potential for entertainment and enlighten- 
ment. He uses the set sensibly, making sure school 
and home chores come first, and educates himself as 
to what program fare is available. He makes viewing 
a family affair, with consultations among all (includ- 
ing the children) as to what to watch and why. This 
parent has the best chance of weathering any TV 
crisis. 

\ loud complaint is that TV doesn’t provide suf- 
ficient culture and education. But television is, after 
all, primarily a medium of sponsored entertainment, 
not of education. Some who wail about the lack of 
“finer things” on TV are remarkably slow to seek 
them out at the library, museum, church, or P.T.A. 
inectings. 

[t's true that the quality of some children’s pro- 
grams leaves much to be desired. And it’s true that 
ancient cowboy films display too much violence and 
demolish the English language. But it’s also true 
that TV has a ravenous appetite and that when it 
does not have new material, something has to be 
used to fill in. TV is only ten years old, and defi- 
ciencies in the formative vears are natural. 

But these deficiencies can be eliminated very sim- 
ply—through the use of the Off dial on the set. And 
they can be decimated by the parent who takes the 
time and trouble to write the program sponsor, speci- 
fying just why the show is objectionable, and to 
make sure a copy of the letter goes to the network 
and the station involved. A dozen such letters, with 
their contents brought to the attention of the local 
TV critic who cares about such matters, can create 
an upheaval of major proportions in the offices of 
the sponsor. 

With this in mind, it’s interesting to speculate on 
what can be accomplished by an organization like 
the P.T.A., with its membership of millions of 
mothers and fathers. 
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In your opinion, what are some good 
television programs for preschool children? 


BILL MARTIN, JR. 
Author of Children’s Books; TV Storyteller 


rHERE ARE MANY GOOD PROGRAMS that preschoolers 
enjoy, my own included. The following is a list ol 
some that I believe to be a worthy complement to 
the interests, activities, and development of small 
children. It is certainly not a perfect list, but when 
it is augmented by the good local programs available 
in every area, it indicates the range of possibilities 
for discriminating viewing. 

Daily Morning Programs 

Ding Dong School, g a.m. (C.S.T.) 


Captain Kangaroo, CBS, 8 a.m. (E.S.T.) 
Romper Room, local, 11 a.m, (C.S.1.) 


Daily Afternoon Programs 
Mickey Mouse Club, ABC, 5:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) 
The Friendly Giant, local, eaucational TV film 
The Storyteller, local, educational TV film 
Susan's Show, local, 4 p.m. (C.S.1.) 
Terry Tune Time, local, a cartoon 


Early Evening Programs 
Robin Hood, CBS, 7:30 p.m. (E.S.1T.) Monday 
Disneyland, ABC, 7:30 p.m. (E.S.1T.) Wednesday 
Circus Boy, ABC, 7:30 p.m. (E.S.1.) Thursday 
Rin Tin Tin, ABC, 7:30 pam. (E.S.1.) Friday 
Lassie, CBS, 7 p.m. (E.S.T.) Sunday 


Later Evening Programs 
Voice of Firestone, ABC, g p.m. (E.S.T.) Monday 
Ozzie and Harriet, ABC, g p.m. (E.S.1.) Wednesday 
Father Knows Best, NBC, 8:30 p.m. (E.S.1.) Wednesday 
People’s Choice, NBC, g p.m. (E.S.1.) Thursday 
Perry Como Show, NBC, 8 p.m. (E.S.1.) Saturday 
Lawrence Welk Show, ABC, g p.m. (E.S.T.) Saturday 
Ed Sullivan Show, CBS, 8 p.m. (E.S.1.) Sunday 
Steve Allen Show, NBC, 8 p.m. (E.S.1.) Sunday 


Saturday Morning Programs 
Captain Kangaroo, CBS, 10 a.m. (E.S.T.) 
Susan's Show, CBS, 11 a.m. (E.S.T.) 
Fury, NBC, 11 a.m. (E.S.T.) 
Andy’s Gang, NBC, 10:30 a.m. (E.S.T.) 


Saturday Afternoon Programs 
Lone Ranger, CBS, 1 p.m. (E.S.T.) 
N.C.A.A. football, NBC, times and stations as announced 
Flicka, NBC, to be announced 


Sunday Afternoon Programs 
Let’s Take a Trip, CBS, 12 noon (E.S.T.) 
Pro football, CBS, 2 p.m. (F.S.T.) 
Mr. Wizard, NBC, 1 p.m. (E.S.T.) 


Specials and Spectaculars 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, NBC, November 26, Van Johnson 
Annie Get Your Gun, NBC, November 27, Mary Martin 
‘Thanksgiving Day football 
Wizard of Oz, CBS, December ’, Judy Garland 
NBC opera series, beginning December 2 
Hans Brinker, NBC ice show, December 1+ 
The Nutcracker, ballet, CBS, December e2 
Shirley Temple Fairy Tales, NBC, beginning January 12 
fladdin, CBS musical, February 21 
Mother Goose and Aesop's Fables, NBC musicals, to be 

announced 
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This is the third article in the 1957-58 study 
program on the preschool child. 





Half of these pupils in a school at Chaumont, France, are French; 
the other half are American. The group spends two mornings a 
week in a French school and two mornings in an American school. 






OFF IN THE PINE Woops of western Germany last May, 
some two thousand children from eight countries 
swooped down on the little city of Bitburg. They 
were there to take part in an International Students’ 
Day at the American school on the nearby United 
States Air Force base. 

More than five hundred of these children were 
taken as guests into the homes of Air Force personnel 
for the duration of their stay. The youngsters ex- 
hibited samples of their schoolwork in art, literature, 
sculpture, music, handicrafts, and sports. Through- 
out the building, rooms full of color and beauty dis- 
played the children’s handiwork. For two days boys 
and girls milled about from dawn to dark, talking 
together and proudly showing off each other's dis- 
plays. In the meantime, the auditorium seethed with 
skits, one-act plays, music, and readings, while the 
shouts of boys engaged in sports contests and demon- 
strations resounded from the playing field. 

\s we all know, if you get a child interested in 
doing something, his parents will soon be drawn into 
it too. That's how it worked out at the International 
Students’ Day. Fathers and mothers drove as far as 
a hundred miles with their children to take part in 
the event. Proud parents from Germany, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, the United States, 
ind Canadian and British bases came together to see 
the exhibits and watch their children perform. Dif- 
ferences of custom and nationality were forgotten in 
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The children of American military 
personnel in Europe go to 

their own schools on their own 
bases. Yet these young envoys, 

in the current phrase, “get around.” 
And they are having a 
tremendously important effect on 


international relations. 


the festive mood of the day. Hundreds of children 
trooped to the dining halls and the household din- 
ner tables, romping and chattering together as only 
children will do. Real friendships were formed— 
friendships that would be continued through letters 
and visits in the months to come. 

Bitburg is not unique as a seeding-ground for in- 
ternational friendships. Schools at other United 
States Air Forces in Europe (USAFE) bases bear 
similar testimony to the natural gregariousness of 
children, and to their sometimes amazing ability to 
surmount barriers of language and custom. 


The Air Force children are given plenty of help in 
crossing these barriers. All pupils—and there are 
nearly twenty-one thousand of them in the USAFE 
schools—devote a few hours each week to a study of 
the language of the country in which they are 
living.* There are excellent academic reasons for 
this policy, but it is aimed primarily at making it 
easier for the children to get over the strangeness of 
life in a foreign country. 

In Libya, where French and Arabic are commonly 
spoken, the American schools conduct classes in both 
tongues. In similar situations elsewhere, a third lan- 


*Editor’s note. Unfortunately and regrettably, recent cuts in 
the Department of Defense budget have made it necessary to 
drop the foreign language program from the elementary school 
curriculum, 
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guage may be elective. The children rapidly become 
bilingual. In fact, they begin to use the new language 
far sooner than their parents do. Fathers and moth- 
ers shopping in the stores of these countries often 
take a son or a daughter along to interpret for them. 
Frequently one will see an American ten-year-old 
gravely talking price and bargaining in two lan- 
guages for a couple of grownups. 

Certainly language is a primary key to a people’s 
culture, but direct study of the culture is also im- 
portant. These junior-sized U.S. ambassadors with 
book satchels attend sixty-five Air Force schools in a 
network that extends through twelve countries (Ger- 
many, France, Norway, Italy, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Morocco, Holland, Denmark, Greece, and the 
United Kingdom). The schools not only have the 
responsibility for maintaining academic excellence, 
but they must also insure harmony among the civil- 
ian teachers, the military, and the local governments, 
with due regard to the customs and religions of the 
countries. 

In West Texas, U.S.A., the Koran is hardly one of 
the problems of American educators. But in USAFE 
schools from Turkey to Morocco, it must be con- 
sidered, since these areas are subject to Moslem law. 
At one base the Mohammedan religious prohibition 
of all forms of “graven image” has already involved 
the exchange store in a ticklish situation because of 
the pictures on canned-goods labels and in maga- 
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zines. Some of the pictures fell into the hands 
local citizens. The king protested, and corrective 
steps were taken. The existence of this type of prob- 
lem makes it imperative that Air Force schools con- 
duct orientation classes in which the pupils learn of 
the religion, customs, and ideology of the native 
population. Fostering consideration and acceptance 
of a people’s beliefs and mode of life helps build 
firm foundation for understanding. 

The children get to know about the culture of 
foreign lands in other ways, too. Made aware almost 
daily of the Old World’s preponderant emphasis on 
art, music, and letters, and of its universal pride in 
its antiquity and history, the youth of the Air Force 
inevitably absorb some of the European culture and 
interests. The “days of old when knights were bold” 
spring to life as a history class stands within the 
walls of Otto Heinrich’s castle at Heidelberg while 
the songs of the Student Prince echo faintly from the 
walls of the old university and the Red Ox Inn. 

To promote fraternization among students and to 
afford practice in the use of languages, a system of 
student exchange was developed and is vigorously 
employed at the American school in Chateauroux, 
France. Each week the Air Force children spend half 
a day in the classes of French pupils of the same 
grade, while the French children take the places of 
their opposite numbers in the Air Force school. 
Similar plans have been adopted by other schools in 
the USAFE system. Traffic is brisk as the children 
attend each other's classes, school programs, sports 
contests, holiday observances, and parties. 


Halloween parties are an institution in stateside 
elementary schoolrooms, and the same is true in those 
of USAFE. But here the children of the local schools 
also join in the fun. French, German, Italian, Arabic 


Last spring, American high school students at Wiesbaden, Ger- 

many, played hosts to other high school students from five nations. 

The week-long program included a trip down the Rhine on U.S. 
Navy boats. 
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Visitors and hosts alike seem to be enjoying themselves in this 
Lybian school at Tripoli. The visitors are American children from 
nearby Wheelus Air Base. 


children—youngsters from any and all of the coun- 
tries where the Air Force schools are situated—are 
invited to come and take part in the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter, and other holiday parties. Recip- 
rocally, the American children are invited to partici- 
pate in the festivals and parties of their neighbors. 

The children at Wiesbaden’s Vandenberg Ele- 
mentary School draw a nebulous sort of corollary 
between the American Thanksgiving and the Ger- 
man feast of St. Martin’s Day. The legend of St. 
Martin concerns a knight of medieval times who 
befriended an old man whom he found freezing on a 
bitter winter night. The old man turned out to be 
an angel, testing the knight’s “goodness,” and for 
his kind act the knight was given the title of St. 
Martin. Today the event is marked on November 
iz each year by pageantry and a children’s “march 
of the lanterns.” Last fall Air Force youngsters took 
part in the march and accompanied the German 
children through the streets of the city, singing the 
traditional songs, carrying paper lanterns that they 
had made, and participating in the ceremonies on 
the Luisenplatz. 


Companions of the Road 

Che ability to converse and the sharing of culture 
and entertainment have brought some wonderful 
friendships and adventures to the young people of 
all these countries and their American contempo- 
raries. It has become common for Air Force children 
to include some of their local chums in summer va- 
cation plans. Last July two American boys from the 
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H. H. Arnold High School in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
and a couple of their German pals made a bicycle 
trip through Denmark and Sweden. 

For children of the lower grades, the school year 


olten ends with escorted trips to places of interest. 
The third grades of the Vandenberg Elementary 
School at Wiesbaden, for example, annually sched- 
ule a three-day trip to Holland. Tulip time in 
Amsterdam, they find, is an unforgettable experi- 


ence, as are the tours through the city’s streets and 
museums and along the canals. 

USAFE’s American School at Kaufbeuren, Bavaria, 
draws its pupils from two Air Force bases located 
nearby. Since the school is situated in a smaller com- 
munity than most, it has, through the children, be- 
come so completely a part of the lives of the local 
people that it is considered just another school. 
Annually a group of pupils from this school make 
a springtime tour through the Lake Constance 
region, stopping at Friedrichshafen to visit the mu- 
seum and study the relics of history found in the 
area. Much of the history of the region is preserved 
in the museums, and the countryside abounds in 
castles and ruins from other days. 

Air Force officialdom supports the work of the 
school children in their efforts toward international 
amity, but a policy of complete noninterference is 
rigidly adhered to. Every effort is made to help the 
students carry out their projects when this is re- 
quested, but not as an official function. 


Small Ambassadors to the Great World 

The activities of the USAFE children have had a 
terrific impact on the community relations of USAFE. 
Officialdom recognizes that children everywhere 
make friends quickly. Reaching unerringly across the 
barriers of language, nationality, and custom, these 
pupil-diplomats sow fertile seeds of understanding 
among people of all nations. 

Wherever there are USAFE schools for American 
children, boys and girls are forming lasting friend- 
ships and singing songs—both theirs and ours—in 
English and in the native languages. The constant 
series of intraschool events strengthen the ties of 
mutual respect and understanding. Folk dancing, 
ballet, group singing, and athletics are an_inter- 
national language. 

Major A. M. Durham, of Sarasota, Florida, the 
man charged with ramrodding USAFE’s extensive 
community relations program, recently observed: “‘If 
we could befriend as many people in a year through 
ofhcial endeavor as these ambassadors in blue jeans 
seem to Captivate overnight, our community rela- 
tions would be the best in the world. Proper guid- 
ance by teachers and parents, in encouraging objec- 
tive thinking about our tereign neighbors, will make 
these youthful diplomats of today better leaders of 
tomorrow.” 
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e Our community is preparing to desegregate its 
schools in obedience to orders of the courts. The ques- 
tion is how. Is it best to begin with the first grade or 
with the high school? Or is it best to do it all at once? 
—Mrs. A. W. P. 


Many types of action are taking place—almost as 
many as there are communities. And in that fact may 
lie the best answer: that each community must work 
out its own plan. This is what the Supreme Court 
‘delib- 


must have had in mind when it called for 
erate speed.” 

For those grappling with this thorny problem cer- 
tain sources of information are available. Chief 
among them is the Southern School News. Written by 
southern newspapermen and controlled by the South- 
ern Education Reporting Service, this paper gives 
facts—and only facts—on what is happéning in all 
states affected by the Supreme Court's order. A board 
of prominent southern editors and educators guide 
its dispassionate course. Address: Southern Education 
Reporting Service, P. O. Box 6156, Acklen Station, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Subscription: $2.00 a year. 

Two recent books will enlarge the understanding 
of everyone concerned with this national problem. 
(And who isn’t?) They are The Louisville Story by 
Omer Carmichael and Weldon James (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50) and The Deep South Says Never by 
John Bartlow Martin (Ballantine Books, 35 cents). 

No one needs to be told that Louisville is the only 
large city in any southern state to desegregate im- 
mediately and completely. Superintendent Car- 
michael, aided by Louisville reporter James, tells 
what was done in advance, how it took place, and 
what has happened since. 

The second book is a collection of the articles by 
Martin that appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
You will find it first-class, on-the-spot reporting, un- 
biased and comprehensive. Contemporary history, 
served warm. As evidence of its evenhanded testi- 
mony, the publisher tells me that he receives bulk 
orders from both pro and con adherents. Much of 
what you read sketchily in newspaper stories and 
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many of the personalities you met in headlines re- 
appear in this chronicle in greater detail and much 
better order. You can read what happened in Sum- 
merton, South Carolina, where a simple request 
finally wound up in the Supreme Court. You learn 
how the White Citizen Councils began and what 
happened at Clinton, Tennessee. As historian Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., says in his foreword, “No one 
who cares deeply about this question [of desegrega- 
tion] can afford to disregard the evidence he [Martin] 
presents.” 

As one who has heard Superintendent Carmichael 
speak at educational meetings, | welcomed the pres- 
entation of the story in a book. As you read, don't 
overlook one declaration at the very beginning: “No 
plan of social change workable in one community 
can be imported by others without amendment or 
improvement.” 

Dr. Carmichael highlights the factors that made 
action easier for Louisville: no segregation on pub- 
lic transportation, Negro students accepted at the 
University of Louisville, both races on the police and 
fire departments, an active interracial council, and 
so on. 

One key to the Louisville story is “permissiveness.” 
Back in 1945 when system-wide teacher committees 
on textbook selection were first formed, a teacher 
could decline to serve if he wished. When desegrega- 
tion came, white and Negro parents could, if they so 
chose, ask for a transfer of their children to schools 
of their choice. Again and again you find this care 
ful combination of firmness with an understanding 
of people's sensibilities. 

To P.T.A. meetings came Dr. Carmichael to an 
swer the tough questions so many parents ask. In 
this book you will find his answers to such queries 
as these: “Can’t we get around this thing some way? 
Why can’t we put it to a general vote?” “Since there 
is a high incidence of venereal disease and other ill 
nesses among Negro people, what are you going to 
do about it?” “Won't mixed classes lead to more 
mixed marriages?” “What about the effect on school 
standards of mixing in a high percentage of Negro 
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children known to lag in scholastic achievement or 
aptitude?” 

Hard questions. But he gave straight answers. At 
one point he says, “I conceive it to be the duty of the 
superintendent of schools to accept the obligations of 
leadership.” Dr. Carmichael was brought up a Pres- 
byterian in a family where obligations are not taken 
lightly. His account of how he grasped one of the 
most prickly nettles of our time deserves reading. 


¢ Can you tell me something about teaching oppor- 
tunities in other countries? Are applicants with fam- 
ilies considered? What about income taxes? Does one 
continue to pay them as in the U.S.? Can one live on 
the salaries provided? —S. N. 

With a large “assist” from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, here are the opportunities: During 1958-59 
some seven thousand teachers, professors, and_ lec- 
turers representing seventy countries will be ex- 
changed. If we are talking about elementary and 
secondary school teachers the figure boils down to 
five hundred. This program began only twelve years 
ago when seventy-four U.S. teachers traded places 
with seventy-four British teachers. Also, the armed 
forces engage some teachers for positions abroad. 

The questions you list, plus numerous others, will 
be answered in a new pamphlet—the 1958-59 Teacher 
Exchange Opportunities—available from the U.S. 
Othce of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Now to your specific questions: 

Teachers with dependents can receive exchange 
grants, but you must pay the transportation. Once 
overseas, “maintenance allowances may be adjusted 
to include up to four accompanying dependents.” 

Yes, you continue to pay an income tax. See the 
pamphlet for details. 

Can you afford to live abroad? You use the money 
of the host country, and salaries are computed on the 
basis of living costs there. Maintenance allowances 
are “intended to provide a professional standard of 
living for the American teacher.” 

(Anyone who dreams of a year or even a summer 
abroad on one of these programs must be prepared 
to launch a detailed inquiry. Two basic laws (the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt) have different provi- 
sions. Appropriations do vary from year to year, and 
limitations vary by countries. In some nations only 
men take part in the program. France will take four 
high school teachers of English and American litera- 
ture and civilization. Canada prefers elementary 
school teachers. Japan wants nine junior and senior 
high school teachers to teach English. So it goes. 


Who should apply to teach abroad? Your govern- 


ment puts it concisely: 

“If you have a genuine interest in the culture and 
educational system of another country, if you are a 
well-qualified teacher with the ability and desire to 
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interpret American education and life abroad, and, 
above all, if you are adaptable and willing to adjust 
to an environment different from the one to which 
you are accustomed, you may be interested in teach- 
ing overseas under the International Educational Ex- 


change Program.” (That word “adaptable” includes 
British and other homes without the central heating 
so dear to softie Americans.) 

The government pamphlet itemizes the basic re- 
quirements: citizenship, training, experience (at least 
three years), school approval, language facility, 
among others. Another important source of informa- 
tion is the Institute of International Education, 1 
East Sixty-seventh Street, New York 21, New York. 

Teachers with whom I have talked report their 
exchange years to be most rewarding. Nearly all say 
that the year abroad gives them a new insight and 
deeper appreciation of U.S. education—and, of course, 
many new friends. 


e We are in need of facts on the continuing growth 
of enrollments, for use in connection with a campaign 
to increase state funds for schools. —M. P. 

Once again this fall U.S. education broke many 
previous records. One in every four U.S. citizens are 
attending school or college. Total enrollment, public 
and private: 43,135,000, an increase of 1,769,000 over 
last year. Elementary school enrollment (through 
grade 8): 30,670,000, an increase of 959,000. High 
school: 8,424,000, up 604,000. Higher education: 
3,450,000, Up 206,000. 

What will we spend? Something above last year’s 
$i2 billion. (This includes outlay for buildings.) 
Average expenditure per child in elementary and 
secondary schools: $400. 

Where does the money come from? Local taxes—58 
per cent; state—38 per cent; federal—4 per cent. 

Number of classrooms: something above the 1,087,- 
ooo reported for public schools last year. The increase 
of 69,200 last year only served to accommodate the 
increase in students. It did not materially reduce the 
shortage, reported to be 159,000. 

Number of teachers needed for elementary and 
secondary schools: 1,397,000. Number of teachers 
available: 1,262,100. (This means that boards of edu- 
cation must employ 135,000 persons who lack ade- 
quate preparation for their work.) Average number 
of pupils per teacher: 26.3. This is down slightly, 
because of increased enrollments in high schools, 
where pupil-teacher ratios are always lower. 

States with the largest public school enrollments: 
California (2,607,000 by last report), New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Ohio. 

Readers who want data for their own states should 
write the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
for Fall 1956 Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhous- 
ing (15 cents). —WILLIAM D. BouTWwELL 
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| SOMETIMES THINK that one of the most important 
characteristics of a good parent or teacher is the 
ability to listen. You can learn a lot from listening 
to children, though of course you have to gain thei 
confidence before they will tell you what they hon- 
estly think. 

I'd like to tell you about a conversation I had 
with a twelve-year-old boy. Some of the things he 
told me are not at all characteristic of most homes, 
yet his story is not by any means unique. And even 
if what this boy had to say may not be true of your 


home, we can all learn something [rom it. 


Jimmy started out by saying that it was hard for 
him to be happy in his home because of the way his 
parents acted, This sounded rather serious, so I asked 
him what he meant. “Well,” he said, “they will 
never let me have anything of my very own.’ 

Knowing that children of this age often exaggerate, 
I questioned him further. It seemed that he felt there 
really was nothing he could call his own, not even 
his play materials or the collections he had made. 
For instance, he told me with bitterness about the 
collection of bottle tops he had acquired some time 
ago. He said he didn’t care about “old bottle tops” 
now. He had got over that “kid stuff.” 

“But,” he went on, “when I looked for them one 
day I couldn’t find them. My mother had thrown 
them in the garbage-can. She said they were just 
trash cluttering up the house.” 
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When Jimmy got warmed up to his story, he told 
about many other incidents of the same kind. All 
his life he had been told not to touch things. The 
tools, for instance, belonged to his father and must 
not be used. He longed for pets, but he was not al- 
lowed to have any at all. One of his friends kept 
guppies and offered to give him some to start a tank 
for himself, but this was vetoed because the fish 
would be too much trouble and would “mess up the 
house.” “I hate the old house,” he burst out. “I 
wish it would burn down!” 

Perhaps the deepest resentment came out when 
Jimmy described how his mother cleared his pants 
pockets after he was asleep. If he had been a little 
older I'm sure he would have said that it wasn’t what 
she did that bothered him as much as the principle 
of the thing. 

I asked him about clothes, bats and balls, and a 
bicycle. “Surely,” I said, “you own things like that.” 
“Yes,” he said, “I have clothes of my own, but 
Mother picks them out and tells me what to wear.” 

The mention of the bicycle set him off again. 
“They won't let me have a bike because they say it’s 
too dangerous. They think I’m just a kid. But they 
don't know that my boy friend lets me ride his. He 
even let me learn on his bike. I guess they'd have a 
fit if they knew.” 

Jimmy came from what is usually called a very 
good home. His mother was an excellent house- 
keeper. Her house was always spic and span, noth- 
ing ever out of place. But somehow it wasn’t home 
for Jimmy. At least he didn’t feel it was his home; 
it belonged to his parents. His father was proud of 
his workshop and the garden, but they were /iis and 
Jimmy mustn't touch. Jimmy’s own room was 
planned and looked after by his mother. ' 

As I said earlier, this is rather an extreme case, 
but the attitudes it represents are not unusual. All 
Jimmys and Marys like to have things of their own, 
but not all Jimmys and Marys are given a chance to 
do so. When I talked with Jimmy's parents later I 
found they had no idea that their boy was so un- 
happy. They admitted freely that he was always 
after them to let him have things and do things, 
but they felt he wasn’t old enough. 

Now let’s leave—but not forget—Jimmy and _ his 
resentment and unhappiness and look at some of the 


principles and values involved in ownership. 





The child’s world is a world full of things. Things 
to play with and build with and bargain with. 
Things to fight over and yearn over and be tempted 
by. Let’s help him to keep them in their place in 

the pattern of his unfolding life. 
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The I, the Me, and the Mine 


One of our universal human desires is the urge to 
be the owner of something. Just having things of 
our own gives us a feeling of power, security, and 
importance. Possessions can become a kind of ex- 
tension of our personalities, almost a part of our- 
selves. This need not be an undesirable state of 
affairs, but it can get out of hand, so that owning 
things becomes an obsession. This we see in the 
miser or the person who just must have a certain 
art treasure, a rare stamp, a particular house or Car 
or fur coat. 

We can see the pattern developing in some chil- 
dren as well. They want things just for the sake of 
having them, rather than to use them. Such a child 
will take out his things and finger them, then put 
them away again. He seems to take a great deal of 
pleasure just in knowing they are his. 

The desire to own things finds many modes of ex- 
pression. For example, here is a three-year-old lad 
who has a set of blocks. He loves these blocks. They 
have become so much a part of him that he cannot 
bear to let any other child play with them. We may 
call him selfish and try to teach him to share his 
play materials with other children, but his pride of 
ownership is so strong that he will have trouble 
learning this particular lesson of unselfishness—at 
least for some time. 

And here is an eight-year-old girl who wants so 
much to own things that, though she knows it’s 
wrong, she takes things from the counter at the store. 

At the other extreme, some children will under- 
value ownership instead of overvaluing it. When 
possessions are too plentiful and easily come by, a 
child may not learn to care for them and may even 
be wasteful or destructive. One little boy had doting 
grandparents who showered him with toys, clothes, 
and other gilts. He would leave his tricycle in drive- 
ways and on the street. Twice it was run over and 
damaged, only to be replaced the next day by the 
grandparents. Naturally this boy did not learn to 
value or care for his possessions, because “there's 
lots more where these came from.” 

The feeling of ownership, then, depends both on 
circumstances and on the experiences of the child. 
Our problem, as we help guide the development of 
children, is to work toward a middle position—some- 
where between owning things just for the sake of 
owning and the other extreme of having no sense 
of ownership whatever. 

In all matters of child training we have to make 
up our minds what we want of our children and 
then plan the experiences that will tend to produce 
that result. When we have clarified our objectives, 
the techniques are usually pretty clear. We use this 
approach because most of the important features of 
personality and character are the products of experi- 
ence. The child becomes the sort of person he does 
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mainly as a result of the experiences he has. This 
is certainly true of ownership and attitudes toward 
possessions. 

What we want in our children depends of course 
on the values we ourselves possess. Furthermore, 
there is very little hope of our being able to teach 
our children values different from those we show in 
our own behavior. This means, in effect, that if we 
really want our children to have a particular atti- 
tude or pattern of behavior it must be a part of ou 
own way of living. Hence parents and teachers 
should think very concretely about the objectives 
they have in mind when they try to influence chil- 
dren. Here are some of the ideas that would be 
accepted by most of us as indicating desirable goals: 
¢ Possessions are for use. Vhey should not be considered 
a measure of personality or of the worth of the owner. 
Though the use of possessions does bring satisfaction, the 
things themselves should not be the basis of evaluation. 
¢ Ownership should be respected. There are, naturally, 
different kinds of ownership—personal, group, and _ state 
ownership, for example. This distinction becomes cleat 
to a child through the pronouns “mine,” “yours,” “ours,” 
“theirs,” and so on. He learns to respect the property of 
others through owning some things himself. And he also 


comes to appreciate the meanir 


Oo 
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the family, the school, and, later, the wider community. 


of joint ownership in 


¢ Possessions should be looked after. This means, among 
other things, that a child can be taught to put his things 
away, keep them where they belong, and avoid destructive, 
careless handling of objects that are supposed to be used 
again and again. 


The Ways and the Means 

What situations and experiences will help to pro- 
cluce the results we have been talking about? 

First, every child needs to have the experience of 
owning things. Obviously, all children do have things 
ol their own, but some do not seem to get the teeling 
of ownership because the management of what be- 
longs to them is for the most part dictated by thei 
parents. Ownership means control, and if a child 
does not have the control of his possessions, he does 
not have the experience of owning them. Children 
can also have too few or too many belongings. ‘Too 
few may make a youngster feel deprived of what he 
thinks he should have. On the other hand, if he has 
too many he may fail to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for the care and use of things. 

Second, a child needs help in learning to look 
after his belongings. This requires that he have a 
place to keep them and that there be a reasonable 
rule about looking after them and putting them 
away. It requires too that they should not be imme- 
diately replaced when, through neglect or careless- 
ness, they are lost or destroyed. 

Third, a child needs a place he can call his own. 
If he cannot have a room to himself he can at least 
have a corner of a room. He can be helped to take 
pride in his own personal living space. He can have 
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some part in selecting the furniture and decorations. 
He can also have a part in keeping it clean and tidy. 
There is usually less difficulty about this when the 
child feels that it really is “my very own” place that 
he is taking care of. 

Fourth, a child needs to feel that because he is a 
member of the family he is joint owner of the family 
possessions. He can be reminded that the house and 
the furniture belong to the whole group and that he 
has a share in both using and caring for them. 
Mothers need to remember, every now and then, that 
sometimes housekeeping has to take second place. 
Important as order and tidiness are, the people in 
the home are more important still. 

Fifth, a child needs to learn to respect the property 


of others. He can learn, for instance, to ask per- 


mission to use the belongings of others—and he must 
not expect that the permission will always be 
granted. In turn he should expect other people to 
consult him about the use and disposal of his posses- 
sions. He can learn that borrowing and lending are 
mainly for emergencies and not a routine or regular 
practice. He can learn that restitution is a must 
when the property of others is damaged, destroyed, 
or lost. 

Sixth, if a child buys something out of his allow- 
ance or earned income, he may learn its money value 
more quickly and perhaps be more realistic about 
the importance of looking after it. Ownership nearly 
always means more to a person when it is achieved 
through his own efforts. Sometimes, to be sure, we 
attach value to our possessions because of our attec- 
tion for the giver—though this seems to be more 
true of adults than of children. 

But we don’t want our boys and girls to have only 
a money scale of value for their belongings. One way 
to avoid this is to encourage a child to construct 
some things for himself. Then his evaluation of an 
object will not be in terms of its cost but of the 
effort expended in its production and the attendant 
feeling of personal achievement. 

Things are important in our culture. Sometimes 
we may think that too high a value is placed upon 
them. But material possessions do play an important 
part in the building of a child’s personality—if they 
are kept in the place where they belong, as servants 
rather than masters. We can do much to help ou 
children learn to own things without gloating, to 
care for things without hoarding, to use and not 
misuse them, and to derive legitimate satisfaction 
from having something of their “very own.’ 





Karl §. Bernhardt ts professor of psychology and 
director of the Institute of Child Study at the Uni 
versity of Toronto. Dr. Bernhardt edits the institute's 
Bulletin, writes monthly articles for the Canadian 
Home Journal, and is the well-known author of Ele- 
mentary Psychology and Practical Psychology. 
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Stats 


This is the third article in the 1957-58 study program on adolescence. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


\ CENTURY AGO “Woman’s place is in the home” was 
an accepted expression. Everybody said it. Every- 
body believed it—women included. Even as late as 
World War II there was little resistance to the idea. 
In ten brief years, however, the whole meaning ol 
the phrase was lost. Between 1940 and 1950 the num- 
ber of employed mothers in this country increased 
450 per cent. And probably only a major depression 
could reverse the trend. 

Now two out of every five mothers of school-age 
children are employed, and the day may not be far 
off when the old proverb will be drastically revised 
to “Woman's place is in the home and the factory, 
ofhee, and classroom.” Indeed nonemployed mothers 
may soon be a minority rather than a majority group. 


Vhis change, though it has appeared with startling 
suddenness in the past filteen years, has been in the 
making for a long time—at least four decades. The 
bakery business was among the first to set women 
wondering about the value of their own labors. 
Women began to ask, “Well, if my time is worth 
anything, why should I spend hours making my own 
bread just to save a few cents?” Women went right 
on asking questions, and soon much of the canning, 
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dry cleaning, and making of clothes was being done 
outside the home. Even cooking chores were reduced 
as more and more cooked and processed foods be- 
came available in stores. 

Phen came the parade of labor-saving devices for 
the home: the mechanical washer and later the au- 
tomatic washer, the gas and electric stove, automatic 
heating, the refrigerator, the vacuum cleaner, to 
name only a few. Every invention that saved a lew 
minutes of a mother’s time speeded the employment 
olf women outside the home. 

True, during the twenties and thirties women usu- 
ally found that the time saved by commercial proc- 
esses wasn’t worth anything in an economic sense. 
But with World War II and the prosperous fitties, 
time became a valuable commodity. It could be sold 
for a good wage or salary in classroom, office, store, 
or plant. 

Not only have labor-saving devices brought women 
more time; they have created still another reason 
lor Mother to take a job. Each appliance or process 
has drained more dollars from the family budget. A 
new automatic washer and dryer cost four or five 
hundred dollars. A washtub, washboard, clothesline, 
and clothespins can be bought tor one twentieth of 
that price and will produce about the same results 
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-if you throw in several more hours of the house- 
wife’s time. The long-term trend is for women to 
save their time and to market this time to help pay 
for labor-saving appliances and processes, plus a 
higher standard of living for their families. 

The working mother has emerged so rapidly that 
our attitudes have not kept pace with her. Many ol 
the old, traditional patterns of family life are still 
rather generally accepted. One of these assumes that 
except in cases of dire need a mother should not be 
employed. In a current study of senior women stu- 
dents at the State College of Washington, only 15 
per cent said they wanted to go back to work after 
their youngest child was in school. This seems un- 
realistic in the light of present information, which 
suggests that at least 50 per cent of them will do 
just that. Such negative attitudes on the part of both 
men and women constitute one of the problems the 
working mother must face. 


New Look for Working Mothers 

Iwo generations ago the phrase “working mother” 
meant to most people an uneducated, unskilled 
widow or divorcee, forced to earn a few dollars in 
order to buy groceries for her children. Today’s 
working mother is very different. Recently in a sur- 
vey of families we found that go per cent of the 
working mothers of school-age children had homes 
in which there was also an adult male—an employed 
male in almost every instance. 

Ihe typical modern working mother, then, doesn’t 
take a job so that her children can have food. She 
does it to assure them a college education, a really 
good diet, the best medical care, a pleasant home, 
and extended vacations. She is likely to be bette 
educated than her nonworking sister and to have a 
smaller family. She is also more likely to have been 
widowed or divorced. In most other respects, how- 
ever, she appears no different—except, of course, that 
she possesses certain attitudes and skills related to, 
and arising from, her employment. 

But a number of problems, as well as the necessity 
of working a twelve- to fourteen-hour day, beset the 
employed mother. Perhaps the biggest is lack of time 
for her home and family. If she works from eight 
until five she must leave the house before the chil- 
dren are ready for school and return after they have 
been home an hour or more. She cannot entertain 
friends and take part in community affairs as easily 
as does her nonemployed sister. She may tend to 
neglect the cooking and the care of clothing. 

Yet let’s not forget that the nonemployed mother 
has her problems too. She is faced with a high cost 
of living, brought about partly by time-saving house- 
hold equipment and by food processing outside the 


home. She sees her family give up vacation trips, 
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new clothes, new furniture, and better housing, 
while she herself has time on her hands that brings 
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no economic return. To use this time in unpaid 
community work or spend it in recreational activity 
is for some women unsatisfying, particularly if the 
family needs more money. For some, too, there is the 
added frustration of feeling that their earlier job 
training and talents are going to waste. A few simply 
get bored. (Many mothers, we should hasten to add, 
are well pleased with the traditional mother role and 
would not want to change it.) 


Questions Awaiting Answers 

What about the children of working mothers? 
Do they suffer, in one way or another, when Mother 
has a job? Recent books and articles show alarm on 
this point. However, our own research with adoles- 
cents suggests that the alarm is largely unjustified. 
Only in studies of delinquent behavior do we find 
persistent (but not large) differences favoring the 
children of nonworking mothers. This is not surpris- 
ing if we remember that most children of employed 
mothers are on their own every afternoon from the 
close of school until five or later. 

Research reveals, too, that in one respect at least 
—that of school marks—the children of employed 
mothers seem to be superior. Possibly this is because 
of the employed mother’s higher educational level. 
Studies comparing the adjustment of preadolescent 
and preschool children are not yet available; these 
may show that the children of employed mothers 
have more problems, but we might as well keep our 
theories in check until we have the facts. 

The children’s welfare is the most important 
thing; everyone will agree to that. But Mother and 
Father have to be considered too. Parents are peo- 
ple, after all. How does the fact that both are em- 
ployed affect their individual well-being and _ their 
happiness together? Again, we don’t have the an- 
swers yet, but research is in progress that will attempt 
to discover them. 

We also need to know more about employed 
mothers whose children are grown up and married. 
At present the average mother sees her youngest 
child married by the time she reaches her forty- 
seventh birthday. From that date on she is, as a 
mother, out of a job. Probably a majority of women 
at this point in their lives would like an interesting 
and well-paying position. But how many can obtain 
satisfactory employment if they have been out of the 
labor market for twenty-five years—or have never 
been in it? This is another question that current 
and future research must answer. 


Mother Marches On 

One thing seems certain. Barring a depression as 
formidable as that of 1932, working mothers are here 
to stay. A continued rise in our standard of living, 
improvements in the preprocessing of food, the de 
velopment of fabrics requiring less care, more and 
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better labor-saving household equipment—all these 
will certainly induce an increasing number of moth- 
ers to seek jobs. 

But Mother is a person, as well as a statistic. Re- 
gardless of trends, the final decision must still be 
made by the individual husband and wife. There is 
room for both family patterns in American society. 
Chis is, therefore, a matter that young people con- 
sidering marriage might think seriously about. Now- 
adays if a married couple do not agree about whether 
the wife should work, this disagreement may well 
create as many problems for the marriage as do dif- 
fering religions or opposing ideas about how many 
children are wanted. As Mirra Komarovsky has said, 
conditions are most favorable to the employment of 
the wife when husband and wife have the same at- 
titudes toward her employment and when, if she 
does work, she can earn enough to pay for household 
help. 

One possible change in the present industrial sit- 
uation should be thoughtfully considered by mothers 
and employers. Many problems encountered by em- 
ployed mothers are related to the eight-hour day. 
Must the working day always be eight hours long? 
What about hiring secretaries for a six-hour day? 
This could be done without imposing undue hard- 
ship on employers. Why not ask married women 
teachers to report to school ten minutes before classes 
instead of thirty minutes or a full hour earlier? Men 
teachers and unmarried women teachers could be 
given extra pay for hall and yard duty before and 
after school. In factory and service work, too, some 
adjustments could probably be made. The few moth- 


ers who are now working a six-hour day report less 
fatigue and less conflict with family responsibilities. 
Incidentally, they also report fewer errors in statis- 
tical and secretarial tasks. 

Finally, if employment after marriage becomes an 
expected experience for every girl, our educational 
system will need to take this into account. No longer 
will a girl feel adequately prepared for marriage if 
she is (1) in love, (2) able to boil water, and (3) 
efhcient at opening cans. Today a girl must also 
think of her abilities outside the realm of homemak- 
ing. She must have some college work or specialized 
training if, after marriage, she is to find a favorable 
position for herself, against job competition. It is 
important, too, that her training and choice of oc- 
cupations be related to her vocational interests. This 
is not to say that every girl will work after marriage, 
but few can be sure that they will not. 

The working mother represents one kind of adap- 
tation to changes in our economic-industrial system. 
Just as these changes are here to stay, so is she. She 
is making, and will continue to make, an important 
contribution to our economic and intellectual life. 
In turn, however, business and industry and the pro- 
fessions will need to adapt to her needs if we are to 
make the most of this contribution. 





Associate professor of sociology at the State College 
of Washington, F. Ivan Nye also directs the college’s 
sociological research laboratory. Dr. Nye contributes 
frequently to professional journals and has written a 
book, soon to be off the press, on the vital subject 
of parent-child relations and juvenile delinquency. 
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To Celebrate Children’s Book Week 
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You would give him the world if you could—to touch 
and turn and probe with small, questioning fingers. And 
you do give him a world when you put books into his 
exploring hands. “All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been: it is lying as in magic preservation in 
the pages of books.” Carlyle said it long ago, and it is 
still true. By the very nature of things it cannot be true 
of television, radio, or motion pictures, though these are 
surely valuable in their own places. 


Only books can offer your child the best that has been 
said or thought in the world. Only books can tell him all 
there is in life for him to know and understand and be. 
Only books can help him to become as fully and truly 
himself as you would like him to become. 


Give your child this joy and wisdom and power; give 
him the world of books. 
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Target for Teen-agers 


feen-agers are lagging in getting 


their polio shots. According to esti 
the U.S. Public Health Serv 


ce on July 1, only 1g per cent of the 


mates of 
fiftecn-to-nineteen age had re 
three Salk inoculations. 
Why? At the headquarters of the Na 
Paral 


teen 


group 
ceived all 


Infantile 
ysis in New York City, fittv-three 
agers from all parts of the 


tional Foundation for 
country ex 
plored the problem with Foundation 


officials. Many in their age 
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group, they 
think, don’t realize that teen-agers are 
as susceptible to polio as younger chil 
They that 
vaccinations be 


dren. recommend printed 


matter urging aimed 


directly at teen-agers. Through their 


student councils, youth organizations 
and high school PLT.A.’s, we hope the 
young people will shoot tor a target of 
too per cent 


vaccination im 1g57—55 


Feather-weight and Fur-warm 


The irksome job of buttoning and 
bulky 
ward off 
may be near an 


zipping Junior into layers ol 


warm clothing to winte! 


blasts cnd—to sa 
nothing of the equally tiresome task of 
peeling him like an onion when he 
comes in. Independently two compa 
nies have developed materials for in 
terlinings that are light in weight and 
long on warmth. Both products—ur 
foam and curon 


thane insulate against 


cold by holding warmth in thousands 
of tiny air cells. 


look 


bunny-snug, 


The snow-trolicking 
forward to snowsuits 
ultra-light, 


for tree-wheeling 


set can 
and flexible 
action. For those 
adept at do-it-yourself, the new lining 


materials will be available by the yard. 


UNICEF Sends Greetings 


A drawing by a little seven-year-old 
Czechoslovakian girl, expressing joy 
for receiving food and medicines from 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
became the first UNICEFR 


194g. Since 


vreeting 


card back in then many 
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artists have 
This year in a se 
“Music for Chil 


Ludwig Bemelmans gaily depicts 


internationally famous 
contributed designs. 
ries ol five cards on 
dren,” 
children world 


making music the 


around. Vietnamese children) writing 
and sewing are the subject of two deli 
cate pastels by Mai-Thu. For her card 
Gladys 


the theme 


Rockmore Davis has chosen 
“Mother and Child.” And 
Hans Erni has created two striking de 
signs aims ol the 
U.N. 
Man.’ 


packaged ten to a 


representing the 
“Community of 
The designs of cach artist are 


“Brothers” and 


box and sell tor 


$1.25. Cards mav be ordered with o1 
without a holiday message from the 
UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, United 


Nations, New York. 


Lighten Your lroning Load 


that hand 


towels cuts down on 


Did you know ironing 
towels and dish 
their absorbency? . . . [TE you’ hang 
corduroy and jeans while they're soak 


Also 


the nap of the corduroy will stay fluffy. 


ing wet, they won't need ironit 


re. 

For casy sprinkling of those items 
that must be ironed, trv using a whisk 
with hot water. And 
keep a damp sponge 
areas that may 


broom while 


voure ironing 
handy lon become dry. 
Phe sponge holds water longer than a 


cloth and leaves no lint. 


A Safety “First” 


Under a new Michigan law, no 
young person under eighteen will be 
issued a driver's license unless he has 
passed an approved course in driver 
education. Michigan is the first state to 
take such a step. Educators and trafhic 
safety experts will be watching to see 
what effect this innovation has on the 


highway accident problem. 


Love’s Labors Count 


Despite the best efforts of all con- 


cerned, adoptions are often lengthy 


procedures, dragging out over weary 


1957 


With a 


ing trom busy attendants and no ta 


months. minimum of mother 


thering at all, many babies languish un 


loved in cheerless institutions. Know 


ing the importance of loving care in 
infancy, Dr. Waymon Parsons, a 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
his parishioners to share then 


min 
ister in urges 
homes 
and hearts for a few months with 
homeless babies awaiting adoption. In 
wile 


the past four years, he and his 


themselves have cared for six babies 
and found their foster parenthood a 
jevous labor. The average stay of cach 


Phen 


and loving, the young one 


infant was six months loved 
went to a 


permanent home. 


Eating Etiquette for Preschoolers 
How 


ble manners? 


soon should children learn ta 
Mrs. Rita McGreer, die 
titian at the University of Illinois nurs 
ery school, believes that parents should 
teach preschoolers the necessary 
skills table 


until the youngsters go to school Ot 


cating 


and leave other manners 


course, the children should learn to 


use cating utensils correctly, she points 


out, but thev shouldn't be chided il 


they resort to fingers now and then 


Phev should learn rather carly to stay 
at the table they cat. At 


they may be too restless, 


while first 


and then it 
may be wise to find a legitimate reason 
for them to leave. They might take a 


plate to the kitchen, get the 


+ 


dessert, 
How 
ever, they should not be expected to 
until the adults have finished 


and return to the table to eat it. 


remain 
cating. 


Dinner’s in the Bag! 


The 


oping a new time- and work-saver lot 


frozen foods industry is devel 
the housewile. It’s a precooked frozen 
meal packed in a plastic pouch. All the 
family cook has to do is place the bag 
fifteen 
To please the armchair gourmet, one 


in boiling water for minutes 


company plans to “bag” dishes from 


fine restaurants here and abroad. 
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HIGH HEELS, it is said, were invented by a woman 
who had been kissed on the forehead. She wanted to 
rise to something more stirring than a_ platonic 
salute. There is an apt parallel to this in the area of 
citizenship. We need more high heels on our citizens; 
more people growing into a deeper relationship with 
their system of government; more people dissatisfied 
with paternalism; more people resisting the narcosis 
that glorifies the exchange of freedom for benevo- 
lence. The whining of many people to have the state 
play nursemaid to them all their lives is in sad con- 
trast to the resolute voice that said “Give me liberty 
or give me death” and the dignity of utterance in “I 
regret that I have but one life to give to my 
country.” 

Small wonder that a good many people are look- 
ing anew at citizenship and wondering what consti- 
tutes a good citizen. What should John Doe do if he 
is to merit that title? 

Citizenship, in the United States, is a right con- 
ferred by the Constitution and its amendments upon 
individuals born in this country, or born in other 
countries to citizen parents, or naturalized according 
to statute. It is a right that entitles the holder to 
the freedoms guaranteed by our laws: freedom ol 
speech, of assembly, of petition, of the press; freedom 
trom arbitrary arrest and cruel and unusual punish- 
ment; freedom trom secret trial and from seizure ol 


one’s belongings. 


Po retain this right of citizenship one is required 
only to observe the laws—laws that do not require 
the citizen to take an active part in supporting the 
governmental process. He need not be a member of 
a political party; he need not even register and vote: 
He can, if he chooses (and he trequently does), 
complain loudly, bitterly, and publicly about the 
government, its officials, and its Operations and at 
the same time refuse to vote. Except by the alien, 
citizenship is acquired with practically no ctlort. It 
imposes relatively few absolute requirements, even 
though without it all the freedoms that Americans 
cherish, or profess to cherish, might not be available. 

\nd how is this almost priceless right used? Most 
people are completely free to enjoy or employ their 
citizenship as they see fit. They can, without criti- 
cism, bask in its privileges from birth to death with- 
out contributing to the system, except to obey the 
laws. As a matter of fact, a great many people feel 
that they are meeting their duties as citizens by pay- 
ing their taxes; serving, if called upon, in the armed 
forces; and not killing off their neighbors at the 
slightest whim. 

\nother group of people add the process of regis- 
tering and voting to their patriotic accomplishments, 
and they, too, feel they have earned admission into 
the nirvana of democratic partnership. A third seg- 
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JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


ment of our people go beyond that point into a con- 
tinuing personal relationship between themselves 
and their government. We reler here to the member 
ol the political party, the pressure group, the social, 
civic, charitable, fraternal, professional, occupation- 
al, or service group that, primarily or incidentally, 
gives some part of its collective effort to influencing 
the activities of government lor better or for worse. 

Certainly these citizens are different. But more im 
portant than their differences is the fact that none 
is under compulsion. Each has chosen his own role, 
and none stands in fear of being ousted for being 
one kind of a citizen or for not being another kind. 
In the trafhe stream of democracy one cannot be 
arrested for driving too slowly or too fast. So long as 
we do not go olf the road we are at liberty to choose 


our ownh pac e. 


Let’s look now, a bit more thoughtfully, at the 
three categories of people who make up our citi- 
zenry. First, take the minimum citizen, the man who 
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abides by the law but for one reason or another 
avoids any further involvement with his community 
or with his government. There are those who decry 
his attitude as laziness or shiftlessness or a lack of 
appreciation for his birthright. Whole organizations 
plot schemes to get this citizen out to register and 
vote. Other organizations dog his footsteps so that 
his membership will swell their numbers and lend 
authority to their aims. But with it all he manages, 
more often than not, to escape the devices calculated 
to mold him in the image of the “good citizen” as 
measured by somebody else’s yardstick 


Personally, I say “Let him be.” So Homer Cup- 


ARE YOU ? 


cake doesn’t show up at the polls; should we assume 
we are losing something in the vote he doesn’t cast? 
If the minimum citizen prefers to slumber while the 
civic process rolls on, what basis do we have tor sav- 
ing that his slumber isn’t as good an evaluation of 
government as that produced by the man who votes 
his pocketbook, or the woman who votes the color 
ol a candidate’s hair or his marital status? 

\ young playwright once asked a famous pro- 
ducer to sit through a rehearsal of a play and give 
an opinion of its merits. When the final curtain ce- 
scended, the author was appalled to find the pro- 
ducer sound asleep in his seat. “Great Scott!” said 
“Ny deat 
fellow,” replied the producer, “sleep is an opinion.” 


the young man, “I wanted your opinion.’ 


The nonjoining, nonregistering, nonvoting citizen 
may seem to you to be a jarring note in our national 
symphony. If you can establish, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that getting him to vete adds materially to 
the construction and operation of government, your 
objection is valid. Otherwise it appears to me that 


dragging Mrs. Crosscut away from ‘ier soap operas on 
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Mr. Beamish away from his collection of cigar wrap- 
pers is a dreadful misconception of what makes up 
a responsible electorate. Heaven onty knows how 
these two will vote, but we can be sure it won't be on 
the issues and we already have enough voting of the 
other kind. When the issues, the currents of destiny 
are strong enough to move the minimum citizen to 
the polls or into some organization having a political 
impact, his opinion and his vote will have meaning 
and purpose. Until then his civic slumber is a valid 
opinion, and probably more valid than many others. 


The middle citizen registers and votes. His basis 
for voting is perhaps best represented by the word 
“random.” The range here is from the man who 
pores studiously over The New York Times or the 
Herald Tribune and, weighing the issues, approaches 
the polls with a determination composed of equal 
parts of duty, study, and conviction to the man who 
votes Democratic because his father is a Democrat— 
or because his mother-in-law is a Republican. Among 
these citizens are the voters whose motivations are 
sectional—be they from the mercantile East or the 
farmer Middle West; the emotional voters; the people 
whose political ideologies are synthesized from those 
of parents or spouses; and the economic voters. 
These are the people who vote the way their bosses 
do, or their neighbors, or their associates. 

The middle citizens include both the reasoning 
and the unreasoning. If, on the average, issues are 
not as compelling a motive as we would like them to 
be, again it is a case of saying “so be it.” These are 
good votes because, if for no other reason, they are 
cast voluntarily and for recognizable, though per- 
haps illogical, reasons. Let’s face the fact that some 
people are voting for political principles that no 
longer exist and other people tor political principles 
that never did exist. If a man is willing to say that 
the political horizons which were good enough tor 
his father are good enough for him, at least his vote 
is more honest than one cast lor promises that fall 
just short of bribery or threats that fall just short of 
coercion. 

Maybe it is true that many of the middle citizens’ 
votes don’t contribute very much in the way of shor- 
ing up the principle of democracy. But to decry 
these votes—to argue that the “middle” voter should 
stay home—would be as colossal a blunder as holding 
a citizens’ rally on the last day of the World Series. 
Pollsters Elmo Roper and Charles Harris calculated 
that 35 per cent of our people are politically inactive 
or, to use my term, middle citizens. The minimum 
citizen (Roper and Harris use the words “very inac- 
tive’) accounts for 38 per cent; thus only 27 per cent 
are listed as “active” or “very active.” To turn the 
fortunes of democracy over to the 27 per cent would 


be a complete abandonment of the majority rule 
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Are you deep in civic slumber 

or ablaze with civic zeal? Or just 
o@ pressed-upon, pushed-around 
voter? Here's help in taking 


your measure—and your neighbor’s. 


principle. The middle citizen group is the balance 
wheel between a minority of great’ political con- 
sciousness and a minority of complete political non- 
consciousness. With its random and trequently un- 
reasoned motivation, the middle citizenry has pro- 
duced a thoroughly democratic product in terms of 
men and laws, and we have no right to expect more. 

Phe maximum citizen not only registers and votes; 
he uses every other means to persuade, cajole, in- 
fluence, bulldoze, or pressure his government for 
good cause or lor poor. The maximum citizen is the 
community nerve center, the man whose civic ideas 
are molded in large part by his membership in vari- 
ous and sundry groups. To use a word now growing 
in usage if not in stature, he is the organization man. 
He belongs. The pressure group is his Senate, his 
House, his courtroom. Therein he legislates, adju- 
dicates, and administers, and, if | may insert one 
lervent aside, “May his tribe increase!’ 


The Molded Becomes a Molder 


Phe American passion for belonging to all kinds 
ol organizations runs trom “the joiner” to the “stay- 
athome,” but it seems rather unlikely that there 
are many individuals who do not belong to some 
group. Many a man who washes his hands of “poli- 
tics” and disdains putting his ballot in a box actually 
plays some part in directing the destinies of govern- 
ment by being a member of a social, civic, fraternal, 
or occupational organization. A’ close examination 
might possibly reveal that everyone—notwithstanding 
a determination to avoid direct’ participation in 


civic aflairs or just plain laziness—does in fact partici- 
pate, although indirectly. 


The pressure group member is a complex charac- 
tcr in himself, for no one organization—no one fideli- 
ty, as it were—is suthciently comprehensive to deline- 
ate him fully as a person. Take, lor example, the 
man who is a union member, a Protestant, a veteran, 
and a property owner. None of those groups wholly 
describes that man. He may find his various groups 
of one mind on a subject, or he may find one of them 
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supporting a cause that is being combated by an- 
other. None of them can speak for him in an abso- 
lute sense, and when he votes (if he votes), the issue 
(if any) upon which his vote turns (if it turns) is 
just as apt to be one not involved in any of his affili- 
ations. But since all these groups are represented in 
the civic process at one level or another, the individ- 
ual’s influence ts being felt by government even 
though his presence at the polls may be problemati- 
cal and even though his position on the organiza- 
tion’s issue is likewise problematical. 

By and large the maximum citizen votes with a 
purpose. He votes for better schools or cheaper 
schools, tor civil rights or states’ rights, for the securi- 
ty of peace or the security of conflict, for higher 
subsidies or higher minimum wages, for bonuses ot 
salaries or jobs or percentages. His motives may be 
as idealistic as a maiden’s praver or as practical as a 
bachelor’s laundry list. but he votes with unremitting 
regularity and singular purpose because he fully 
understands that only by the ballot can he make the 
government answer to him. The democratic concept 
of a government elected by and responsible to the 
people is the cornerstone ol his activity. The system 
works, and he knows it, because it has worked tor 
him. 


Qualities of the Number One Citizen 


This is one man’s view ol the American citizenry. 
It is not a textbook classification, nor is it) based 
on cynicism or despair. On the contrary, | cannot 
help expressing a broad-grinned admiration for the 
American citizen. The success of the United States 
is no accident; it is his work. This is not to say he 
should rest on his laurels or that he couldn’t have 
done better; it is to say that while we can agree 
with the man who said “In America there should 
be institutions called detormatories for people who 
are too good to be practical,” we cannot agree with 
George Bernard Shaw, who said “In America an in- 
stitution for the sane would be empty.” And at the 
same time that we praise the American citizen tor 
what he has accomplished we can also devoutly be- 
lieve he should aspire to higher heels; for despite 
the wealth of all our assets in men and materials, 
democracy has kissed us only on the forehead. 

There are, as I see it, three characteristics that 
might be called the three R's of citizenship; relia- 
bility, responsibility, and restraint. The reliable citi- 
zen is the continual citizen—the man who puts the 
discharge of his civic obligations before his personal 
or professional pleasures and pursuits. This means a 
great deal more than registering and voting; it 
means also being a steadfast citizen in structured 
and unstructured organizations, in professional or- 
ganizations, in religious organizations, in social 
organizations. It means being a practicing citizen 
not only in principle but in precept. 
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The responsible citizen is the citizen who remem- 
bers that his interests are only one group out of 
countless interests which daily conflict, and who re- 
members that democracy is designed to minimize the 
friction of those conflicts. The responsible citizen 
remembers that there are others with demands upon 
the government, with causes held equally dear. He 
can evaluate, reasonably and clearly, the merit of his 
interests in terms of specific times and conditions, 
and he can support competing or collateral causes 
when the common good calls for such support. He 
hasn’t a one-track mind. He knows that while we 
need schools, we also need roads and hospitals and 
slum clearance as well as national defense and better 
government. 

The restrained citizen is one who pursues his civic 
objectives with intelligence and good taste. His 
causes are strong enough to stand upon their merits, 
and he rests his case upon facts without appealing 
to emotionalism, sectionalism, sensationalism, or 
prejudice. The restrained citizen conducts himself 
with a dignity that strengthens his causes, his organi- 
zations, his government, and himself. He is neither 
a tub thumper nor a sulking spoil sport. He does not 
whine or grovel in self-pity, nor does he shout and 
pull his hair. The power of the restrained citizen 
lies in his faith that democracy will hear him out 
and, where his cause is just, support it with the 


necessary resources. 


Ballyhoo Is Badly Overdone 


There are many people who are convinced that ef- 


fective citizenship can be accomplished only by a 
theatricalism bordering on hysteria. It must be ad- 
mitted indeed that such razzle-dazzle techniques do 
exert an influence. But is there proof that such 
methods are truly productive or, in the alternative, 
productive of a high order of benefit? 

When a cause is carried on with an East Lynne 
tug at the heartstrings, it gets a tongue-in-cheek re- 
ception in the legislative committee room. The “big 
sell” may be a good old American institution, but it 
doesn’t fool anyone very much or very long. 

There are two reasons for depreciating the “big 
sell” as an effective practice of citizenship: First, 
it reveals the artificiality of the individual or the 
organization or their causes; and, second, it does not 
enlist the sympathy or the understanding of an in- 
telligent public or of intelligent political and gov- 
ernmental ofhcials. Despite numerous misconcep- 
tions to the contrary, the lunatic fringe in American 
politics enacts very little legislation. Basically our 
public officials have a great deal more courage and 
intellect than they are given credit for. While they 
listen to all citizens—the quiet and the flamboyant, 
the sincere and the flighty, the spectacular and the 
dull—they are not equally impressed. They are well 
aware of the movements that set aside thousands-or 
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millions of dollars to influence their decisions and 
of the organizations that throw the weight of their 
allegedly unanimous memberships into the civic 
process. But they are also well aware that the greater 
part of governmental wisdom is being able to per- 
ceive not the innate cleverness of men but their in- 
nate foolishness. 


For Education the Best Is None Too Good 

Those who are deeply concerned about the future 
of education ought to be interested in having the 
cause of education promoted by individuals and 
organizations that can win the confidence of the 
public and the understanding and cooperation of 
the public’s officials. The cause of education is not 
served by unreliability, irresponsibility, or lack of 
restraint. Whatever education wants—whether it is 
buildings, or salaries, or pensions, or textbooks—will 
not be easier to achieve if those who press for such 
goals are careless, inconsiderate, or inordinate in 
their procedures. The word “education” calls for a 
higher-than-average standard of performance in any 
area—and this is inescapably true in citizenship. In 
the final analysis, it is the reason why parent-teacher 
members cannot, if they mean to make their citizen- 
ship valuable, be just like other citizens. They are 
educators, and in citizenship the term calls for more 
sincerity, more dignity, and more reasoning. It can 
be achieved by reliability, responsibility, and re- 
straint. 

It is our privilege as Americans to be citizens of 
a democracy—to live under a system that gives the 
individual large freedom of choice. About that state- 
ment I want to make two observations, closely but not 
too obviously related, which seem deserving of em- 
phasis. First, democracy gives every man the right 
to be his own oppressor, his own worst enemy. Sec- 
ond, in modern government it is not the minimum 
citizen that is to be feared; it is the maximum citi- 
zen—the one who doesn’t know, or doesn't care, what 
he is doing. If his boundless energy is misdirected, 
if in his arguing and pleading he defends an un- 
righteous cause, all citizens—including himself—stand 
to lose. But if most of us stand “on high heels,” 
our democracy will continue to be not only our pro- 
tector but the promoter of our best and deepest 
interests. 





Economist, analyst, writer, and treasurer of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, James H. 
Snowden has long been prominently identified with 
educational activities in his state. Among them are 
Delaware’s Whiie House conference on education and 
the state teacher recruitment committee, both of 
which he serves as a director. He is the author of 
many articles on citizenship and legislation as well as 


of the booklet entitled Taxes lor Public Education, 
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Boys at Number Nine, Pearl, are absorbed in 
television under the deer heads that so fasci- 
nated Peter. Books are there, too, to add the 
homelike air that nothing else can give. 


To an orphan child nothing can ever take the place of the father and mother 
he has lost. But that child need not face a dreary fate. Not if the community 


cares enough to assure him a pleasant environment, congenial 


interests, and a chance to become a competent adult. Such caring 


is clearly visible in the wisely planned community project— 
a home for boys—at Number Nine, Pearl Street, in Denver, Colorado. 


It SHOULDN'T HAPPEN in the life of a child, but it 
does happen. There is a sudden crash of cars, and 
a teen-age boy is left without parents. Sometimes he 
has no relatives to turn to either. Be he thirteen or 
seventeen, there is no rougher experience. In one 
numbing shock he is bereft not only of parents but 
of a home. 

In Denver, Colorado, a boy named Peter (perhaps) 
found himself in that extremity. One evening the 
policeman who had helped him through the first 
awlul hours came to see him where he was lodged 
temporarily with a compassionate neighbor. 

“What are you going to do, Pete?” Officer Donald 
Mills asked. “When this visit is over, I mean. Where 
will you live?” 

“Well, I—I don’t know, sir. The apartment rent 
is up next week. There just ain't... isn’t... I 
don’t hafta go to no orphan home, do I?” 

The big man looked down at a black crew cut, 
now a bit long, then into worried black eyes in an 
abnormally pale face. “I was afraid you'd be think- 
ing like that, Pete,” the ofhcer said gently. “You see, 
this happened to me too, when I was sixteen. How 
old are you?” 
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“Just past thirteen. All I got is “leven dollars and 
sixty-three cents. I guess I should ought to get a 
paper route, huh?” 

“That sounds like a man talking. But you have 
to find a place to live first, Pete. A man can live at 
a hotel, but a boy needs much more than that. Now 
here’s what J did.” He talked for what seemed to 
Pete a long time, winding up with, “I'll take you to 
visit, Pete, and I promise to bring you back here if 
you don’t like the place. O.K.?” 

“I—I guess so. I'll ask Billy’s mom.” 


It was quite dark that winter evening when Officer 
Mills stopped his car opposite Number Nine, Pearl 
Street. Peter looked up at the end of the building 
nervously. The flights of fire escape stairs made its 
two and a half stories seem much higher. But there 
were no bars on the windows as he had feared, and 
all of them were lighted cheerily. The steps were 
on Pearl Street, but Donald took Peter around the 
corner to view the front of the building. The green 
brick house had a high dormer window on that side 
and under it a comfortable porch. 
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“Doesn't look bad, does it, Pete?” asked the ofh- 
cer, leaning against the trunk of a leafless tree in 
the parking strip. 

“Looks nice,” Peter conceded. “What's that other 
part?” pointing to a concrete annex on the leit, 
where lights shone brightly from high windows. 

“That's the gym and hobby shop. Let’s go in.” 
And at the door, “You know something, Pete? You 
could have come by yourself. Mr. and Mrs. Coy like 
boys. They live here. Mr. Coy’s the superintendent.” 

\delle Coy was pretty and brown-haired. Peter was 
instantly caught in her welcoming smile, drawn by 
the concern in her friendly eyes. “So you are Peter,” 
she said, holding out her hand. “Do come in. Would 
vou like to watch TV a few minutes while I talk to 
Donald? Then we'll show you around 

To the right of the hall was a large, pleasant liv- 
ing room with red leather sofas and chairs. The far 
end of the room was mostly books, flanking the TV 
set. But Peter stood fascinated by a pair of magnifi- 
cent deer heads mounted above them. Several boys 
of various ages and attire were watching TV, too 
intent to turn around. Peter edged into the deep 
chair Mrs. Coy indicated. A little raggedy dog sniffed 
his hand inquiringly. Peter stroked the warm fur. 
Phe dog liked being petted. 

Thus have many bewildered lads come to Numbet 
Nine, Pearl—more than twenty-five hundred of them 
in the last three decades. This boys’ home, with ad- 
vanced ideas and practices, was founded in 1927 by 
Emily Griffith, then superintendent of Denver's Op- 
portunity School. Some boys come alone; some, like 
Peter, with a friend. Some are from broken or un- 
happy homes; some are temporarily in Denver fot 
educational ‘purposes or other reasons. Most of them 
are between fourteen and eighteen years old, but 


sometimes there are younger exceptions like Peter. 


Soon, quite soon, their sense of belonging is re- 
stored. They become part of the group, yet retain 
their independence as_personalitics. They develop 
dignity and pride in their new home by making thei1 
own beds, returning dishes to the kitchen, sweeping, 


and performing other household tasks. They attend 
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schools and churches of their choice, and they may 
belong to such clubs and organizations as the Boy 
Scouts or 4-H. 

Many of these junior citizens gain business expe 
rience by selling cards, shoveling snow, doing whiat 
ever small jobs that local businessmen can give them. 
In fact, some of these seemingly smal! jobs lead to 
much better ones. Mr. and Mrs. Coy are happy about 
the number of their boys who have become success 
ful businessmen. Like Donald Mills, many of thes« 
men drop back home from time to time—perhaps to 
offer some boy a refuge, to bring food donations, 01 
just for that friendly chat that we all have need of 
occasionally. 

Phe boys’ money is checked in and out, as needed, 
lor protection. Most of the boys pay for their room 
and board, but if they can’t—well, the Coys smile 
and another rule becomes flexible. 

Number Nine, Pearl, has been sponsored since 
1928 by the Kiwanis Club of Denver, which rented 
and later purchased the present location. The Com 
munity Chest supplies half its support. The rest 
comes from enthusiastic donors—boys’ families, serv- 
ice clubs, unions, and individuals. ‘There is never any 
solicitation. 

“The boys drew or painted all these pictures,” 
Mrs. Coy told Peter and Donald later that evening 
as they entered the dining room. Her voice had a 
proud, mother quality that brought a remembering 
lump into Peter’s throat. 

“You know what?” said Donald to Peter. “Wheuo 
you can make a piece of charcoal tell a whole story 
for you, like this picture, you'll be doing som 
thing.” 

Sut Peter was more interested in the Western de 
sign of the window draperies. Mrs. Coy smiled. “All 
the boys like the drapes,” she said. “When L brought 
the sample pairs home tor them to choose trom, th« 
boys hated to let me take these back tor fear | 
might not be able to match them.” 

Krom the dining room they went into the annex. 
This was the gym and hobby shop Donald had men 
tioned earlier. It was the place Mrs. Coy said that 
bovs most frequently missed after they outgrew Num 
ber Nine, Pearl. Various sounds greeted them. ‘To 
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Many an apartment-dweller will envy the boys 
of Number Nine, PeadAaiielbiainped' watson. 
These young artisans have the added joy of working 
at their hobbies who share their 


alongside friends 
interest in making things with their hands. 


the left was a knot of boys before one of a row of 
individual hobby lockers. They were discussing 
something one of them had been making. Against 
the far end wall stood a piano on which two boys 
were playing a Chopsticks duet, ably supported by 
two others clapping the rhythm. 

“Pete,” Donald said as they turned to a counter 
at the right of the doorway, 
Mr. Archie L. Coy.” 


\ tall, thin man had been making change for one 


“here’s my best friend, 


of the boys. At the sound of Donald’s introduction, 
he turned expectantly. “Officer Donald Mills!” he 
exclaimed cordially. “I like to say that—‘Officer Don- 
ald Mills.” And I’m glad to know you, Pete.” Peter 
thought Mr. Coy’s wavy brown hair crinkled a little 
more crisply because his eves were laughing. And 
that first hearty hand clasp told Peter that Mr. Coy 
could be a bov’'s best triend too. 

“Tl find someone to show you around,” Mr. Coy 
promised, his eyes searching the groups of boys. Just 
then two boys came in carrying bulky white bundles 
on their shoulders. They stopped to leave some 
change with Mr. Coy. Peter stared at the bundles 
until Mr. Coy explained, “It’s their laundry, Pete. 
Chey take it to the self-service place down the street, 
bring it back, and even put it away. None of ow 
boys would let anyone do anything for him that he 
can do for himself.” And to the boy who still hesi- 


tated, “This is Peter, Harold. Like to take him up 
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to the dormitory with vou? After you put your 
clothes away, you might show him the showers and 
the pool table. He might be interested in your model 
airplane, too. | should be through here by then.” 
Peter and Harold disappeared up the stairs. Mrs. 
Coy, knowing that Officer Mills and her husband 
wanted to enjoy their usual man-to-man talk-fest in 
the usual brief time, understandingly left them alone. 


A Man and a Boy 


Actual father and son these two might have been. 
At sixteen Donald Mills had been lett alone, as he 
had told Peter. But he had not told the lad about 
the contused times when he had been tempted to 
make certain appropriations to which the law took 
exception. He had tried it three times. Three times 
Mr. Coy had gone “all out” to extricate him before 
Donald finally realized what good citizenship means 
to a boy. So they both appreciated the title “Officer 
Mills.” 

They both knew that Ofhcer Mills would always 
keep a weather eye open, searching for a boy in a 
storm. Both of them were always glad when such a 
bov asked haltingly, as Peter did when he and Har- 
old returned to them later, “Can I bring my st-stamp 
collection, too?” 

Life with the Coys at Number Nine, Pearl, is like 
life in a large family—though this family happens to 
be all boys. The lads are patiently nursed through 
measles, stomach-aches, mumps, and all the ailments 
that growing youngsters are heirs to. Only when 
special treatment is necessary are they sent to a 
hospital. 

Number Nine, Pearl, boys are encouraged both 
by the heads of the “family” at home and by school 
counselors to further their education. The impor- 
tance of specialized and higher education is stressed 
at every opportunity. 

“And what,” someone once asked Mr. Coy, “do 
you consider success for your boys?” 

“Basically,” he replied simply, “that they can take 
care of themselves. Learning that, they learn respon- 
sibility to others.” 

“Many go into the building and automotive 
trades,” he went on. “At the moment I think of an 
expert storm-window salesman, a restaurant owner, 
and a printer. We now have two boys learning sheet- 
metal work and one learning engraving. One has be- 
come the manager of a large city telephone company. 
One is a doctor in a nationally known hospital.” 

Boys become men at Number Nine, Pearl! 





Lucy H. Michel is not only a writer but a house- 
wife, mother, and grandmother, Like many anothe) 
modest person, Mrs. Michel says she feels her own 
activities are of little interest compared with those 
of the interesting people she writes about. 
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Let's Make Readers 


The season of book fairs is here. No- 
vember 17-23 is National Children’s 
Book Week (theme: “Explore with 
Books’’). Book exhibits, fairs, and ba- 
zaars in all their bright variety will be 
blooming throughout the land during 
November. But any time during the 
school year is a good time for a book 
fair, says Mrs. Aaron E. Margulis, na- 
tional chairman of Reading and Li 
brary Service. Don’t skip having a fair 
just because you can’t get it ready this 
month. 

Timid about undertaking one? Don't 
be. All the information you need, Mrs. 
Margulis says, is packaged in a neat 
little booklet, How To Run a Book 
Fair, available for seventy-five cents 
from the National Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 19, 
New York. Its practical suggestions 
have been used by single P.T.A.’s put 
ting on small one-school fairs and by 
groups of several P.T.A.’s working to 
gether in towns or suburbs, as well as 
by P.T.A. councils and other organiza- 
tions in big cities. So, wherever you are 
—country, city, or suburb—have a fair! 
It’s an exciting and rewarding way to 
sttmulate reading. 

If parents in your P.T.A. feel a bit 
shaky when it comes to selecting books 
for their children, Mrs. Margulis sug 
gests setting up a study course in chil- 
dren’s literature in cooperation with 
your local public library. One P.T.A., 
she reports, has conducted such study 
groups for twenty-five years. Children’s 
booklists are also a help to puzzled par- 
ents. Mrs. Margulis calls attention to a 
recent one, McCall’s List of roo Best 
Books for Children. For a copy, send 
fifteen cents in coins (not stamps) to 
McCall’s Modern Homemaker, P.O. 
Box 1390, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, New York. Mrs. Ruth Gagli- 
ardo, a vice-president of the National 
Congress and a former chairman of 
Reading and Library Service, is one of 
the three specialists who prepared the 
list. 
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Carnival of Books is on the air, Mrs. 
Margulis reminds reading chairmen, 
and she asks that they publicize the 
dates and time of local broadcasts of 
this excellent and popular program on 
children’s books. Book Week, she points 
out, is the time to launch children on a 
voyage of exploration with books—a 
that will last a lifetime and 
make living a richer experience. 


voyage 


Civil Defense Defined 


Parent-teacher members should be 
trained and ready to offer aid whenever 
a national or local emergency arises, 
says Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, chairman of 
the National Congress special commit- 
tee on civil defense. We used to think 
of civil defense as meaning only pre- 
paredness for possible enemy attack. 
But today the term is broader, referring 
to prepared, collective action to meet 
any emergency, including natural dis- 
asters such as tornadoes or floods. Mrs. 
Hobbs urges every P.T.A. to become 
informed on the disaster plan of its 
school or—if no such plan exists—to 
help develop one. To this end she rec- 
ommends a highly useful pamphlet, 
Civil Defense Education Thru _ Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, pro- 
duced by the Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Education 
Association. For a copy, write to the 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“Councils in Action” 


If you are a delegate, officer, chair- 
man, or state adviser of a council of 
parent-teacher associations, you will be 
delighted with a new feature that will 
be appearing in the National Congress 
Bulletin, according to Mrs. Ruth Gagli- 
ardo, National Congress vice-president 
and chairman of the Congress special 
committee on national council advi- 
Titled “Councils in Ac- 
tion,” the new department will deal 
with ideas, questions, and problems of 
council leadership, organization, and 


sory service. 
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activities. Council leaders who are not 
already the Bulletin, Mrs. 
Gagliardo believes, will want to sub- 
scribe at once in order to benefit from 
this helpful new feature. ‘Thirty cents 
sent to the National Congress Bulletin, 
North Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois, will bring you the next ten 
monthly issues, an unbelievable bar- 
gain. Where else can P.T.A. 
get so much for so little? 


receiving 


700 


leaders 


Writing Is Rote for State Chairmen 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, national chair- 
man of Programs and Founders Day, 
begins a letter to state chairmen with 
the following quotation: 

I wish I were upon a lake, sailing in 

a boat, 

With all the things I have to write— 

wrote! 

What about you? Have you wrote the 
things you ought to have writ—letters, 
reports, memos, the state 
bulletin? Get busy with your wroting 
or the bite will be gone! 


articles for 


Child Labor and Jobs for Youth 


Two publications recommended by 
Mrs. E. L. Church, national chairman 
of the committee on Juvenile Protec- 
tion, will interest high school P.T.A. 
members and juvenile protection chair- 
men. They are Why Child Labor 
Laws? (revised edition, 1956, available 
from the Printing 
Office, fifteen cents) and a special issue 
of The American Child devoted to the 
topic “Work and Adolescent Develop- 
ment.” For quantity rates on this issue, 
write the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

Both publications offer abundant 
material for discussion at P.T.A. meet- 
ings and for action by P.T.A. commit- 
tees. Some interesting topics to explore 
are work-experience programs, coope! 
ative education, youth employment op 
portunities, 


U.S. Government 


employment certificates, 


and the benefits of work for teen-agers. 
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RUTH APPRICH JACOB 


\fother, Writer, P.T.A. Worker 


We thought this article was fun. Will you 
share our reaction—or 
that of the psychologist who comes 


in at the end? 


ABOUT THE TIME of the autumnal equinox I write the 
first “Dear Miss Brown: Johnny was absent yester- 
day because .’ This year I have four children in 
school. Figuring an average of two excuses per month 
per child (probably more for the younger children 
and, if we’re lucky, fewer for the older ones), I'll be 
writing sixty-four “Dear Teachers” this year. That's 
assuming the children won't be absent in September 
or June. Each child, presumably, will endure twelve 
years of school, but I can’t possibly endure even the 
thought of 768 excuses in my lifetime. 


\nd the teachers! Overworked, underpaid, and 


bombarded by four hundred dreary missiles per year, 
if we optimistically assign each teacher only twenty- 
five pupils. 

But I've thought of a new gimmick to make ex- 
cuses provocative and stimulating tor me and, I hope, 
for the teachers. The very first note will be a rou- 
tine, dull one, to establish myself as a responsible, 
sober citizen. The second note, however, will hint at 
what's to come. 
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Dear Miss Brown: 

I think that I shall never see 

A winter that is sniffle-free: 

A winter when each sibling’s chest 

By some new wonder drug is blest; 

When each proboscis dry will stay 

And there’s no druggist’s bill to pay. 

Poems may be writ by fools like me, 

But not while sneezes shake the family tree. 

Lest the teacher consider me a bit eccentric, the 

third note will again be a quite ordinary one. But the 
fourth should enchant her: 


SUCRICEHTOTMIHKOOTEWESUACEB 
YADRETSEYLOOHCSNITONSAWNHOJ.* 


Just in case Miss Brown begrudged the time she 
spent figuring out at which end to start unraveling 
that puzzler, the fifth note will be the kind she 
usually gets. This will convince her that I was just 
having a bit of fun. 

She can’t help being intrigued with the form of 
the sixth: 


MOMYT SAW SKCI THIW A ROSE 
ROATTH EETYYSARD 


But if, by any chance, she had trouble with the 
anagram, the seventh note will be so trite and re- 
spectable that she'll be terribly chagrined at her own 
resentment. 

My Weekly Reader, the Young Citizen, and the 
Scholastic (Junior and Senior) all have puzzle sec- 
tions to challenge their eager young readers. So 


* Solutions to this and the other puzzles are on page 40. 
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there’s no question in my mind but that Miss Brown 
will be delighted by the challenge of the eighth 
excuse: 


¢ 


Q 
J 
Oo 
Vv 
; © 
7M 
S E 
oO Tt 

After that, the ninth note, a mundane one, will 
surely be a terrible letdown. The tenth I'll deliber- 


NO = BOP MD 
AU nOoN 
NAOH OS 


a) 
— 


ately make simple, because my own spirits are usually 
very low in February, when I complain about shovel- 
ing snow and brood about the impossibility of two 
weeks in Florida. The teacher may be brooding, too. 
5-12-5-1-14-15-18 23-1-19 1-2-19-5-14-20 
2-5-3-1-21-19-5 20-8-5 19-15-12-5-19 
15-6 8-5-18 6-5-5-20 8-21-18-20. 

jut the coming of spring always reawakens my 
puckish instincts. After lulling Miss Brown with a 
simple typewritten statement, signed with my initials 
scrawled in red pencil, I'm going to tickle her with 
the twelfth. I'll write a prosaic little note, paste it 
on an old shirt cardboard, and then cut it up into 
a jigsaw puzzle. Oh, how I wish I could see her face 
when she gets that one! 

I wouldn't dream of playing practical jokes on 
April Fool’s Day, but wouldn't it be jolly good fun 
to send a note stating that I was sorry my child 
wasn’t sick? 


A vri’s puzzler ought to be a lulu, and I’ve plotted 


a sort of treasure hunt, with clues planted around 
the classroom, leading eventually to the note hidden 
at the bottom of a potted begonia cutting. This, of 
course, ought to be hidden ‘way back in the teacher’s 
closet, well concealed behind a large pile of first 
semester textbooks that she keeps forgetting to return 
to the bookroom. 

\las, my two younger children couldn’t carry out 
this plan, and I suspect the two older ones wouldn't; 


so I'll have to settle for something less elaborate: 
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ACROSS Down 

It’s a grand old name. 2. Thespian. 
Possessed. gy. Factor that results in 

. One in every Ameri “blue babies 
can pot. What puppy does when 
What children have to a boy steps on his tail. 
cross to get to school A plant often used as 
(abbr.) . medicine. 
Lacking material goods. Indefinite article 
Plural of pock. Spider’s handiwork. 
Obstacl Knockout (abbr.). 
\ particle that marks Pour le ; 
an alternative. What teacher's pet does 
To, too, and after school 
In Egyptian religion, \ popular college de 
the soul. gree. 

. Secretary of Commerce. . Pro 
Jack Horner’s notable 
extremity. 
Even children refer to 
President in this way. 


Used by children to ex- 
press affirmation 
Rhymes with flu. 
Spanish: opposite of no. 

The series 1, 7, 11, 28, 40, and 48 across reveals 
the message. 

Despite the temptation, I won't jazz up the fif- 
teenth note (a routine one, remember, because it’s an 
odd number), although I just might write it on 
scented paper with lavender ink. After all, it is still 
spring, and the sap is rising! 


Pee. the very last note I’ve thought of something 
enormously chi-chi. I'll have the laundryman write 
it in authentic Chinese. Since by this time Miss 
Brown will have caught on to the way my mind 
works, she'll be able to guess what the note says 
without going to the trouble of having it translated. 

That’s an outline of the first year. Maybe, if there's 
an epidemic of German measles, I'll be able to 
squeeze in a note written with invisible ink. 

For the second year I'll explore the possibilities of 
the International Morse Code, mirror writing, dia- 
gramless puzzles, and follow-the-dots. | know I won't 
be able to resist the temptation to make a record of 
my voice, for the really personal touch. 

I was so exhilarated by thinking of the cheer I 
would bring into the lives of my children’s teachers 
that | bubbled out the plan to a very dear friend of 
mine. He happens to be the psychologist at the school 
the youngsters attend. His reaction was positively 
astounding. At first he said nothing at all. Then he 
asked, Why didn’t I just have a thousand forms 
printed? 


Dear Miss 


was absent on__ 

because of: 

sniffles 

cold 

sore throat 

stomach-ache 

overtiredness 

contagious disease 

a circus 

et cetera 


Sincerely yours, 


























Free and Independent.—For the second time this year the 
family of nations welcomes a new member. This newest 
self-governing country, which has already been admitted 
to the United Nations, is the Federation of Malaya. It is 
a union of nine princely states and two former British 
colonies, which form a diamond-shaped, Alabama-sized 
area on the southernmost tip of Asia. From Malaya comes 
half the world’s natural rubber and a third of its tin. Our 
country buys half the tin output. Chief official of Malaya, 
a constitutional monarchy, is a king, elected for a term of 
five years. 


Home-made Is Style-high.—Home sewing, an ancient do- 
it-yourself art, has some forty million practitioners today. 
Incentives? Personal styling, accurate fit, fun, and, of 
course, economy. According to The New York Times, 
women in the United States each year spend some $400 
million on fabrics; $300 million on thread, trimmings, and 
notions; $270 million for sewing machines; and $40 mil- 
lion for patterns. The total tops a billion dollars! 


Help for Teen-age Delinquents.—Teen-age delinquency is 
as much a top-priority problem now as was infant mor- 
tality half a century ago, says Katherine Brownell Oet- 
tinger, chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Last year the 
juvenile delinquency rate rose for the eighth consecutive 
year. However, action aimed at unmixing the mixed-up 
kids has already begun. Many cities are now giving police 
ofheers special training in dealing with juveniles; fourteen 
states have consultants in juvenile delinquency; and ten 
states have set up diagnostic centers that assign disturbed 
delinquents to institutions where they can be helped. 


Rainbows in the Kitchen.—The kitchen is getting to be 
the most colorful room in the house, if housewares count- 
ers are any indication. Manufacturers have discovered 
that color has a selling appeal far beyond that of run-of 
the-mill white. So they've put color, either solid or in 
combinations, on pot tops, handles on gadgets, toasters, 
grills, garbage pails, can openers, and a host of other 
household items. 


1 Look at Leisure.—Americans haven't been educated for 
leisure, according to Rolf B. Meyersohn, research director 
of the University of Chicago’s Center for the Study of 
Leisure. In many cases when working hours are cut down, 
people take on a second job. Or else they plug so hard 
it their off-duty activities that these cease to be relaxa- 
tion and become another form of work. Sometimes they 
take up a hobby—gardening, for instance—in order to con- 
form to what the community expects rather than because 
they enjoy it. Says Mr. Meyersohn: “Leisure isn’t just 
killing time, and it can’t be measured by the hours one 
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from the newsfront 


has off from work. It’s a positive period in which people 
choose what they want to do.” 


Let ’Em Eat Peanuts!—One of the few zoos in the nation 
that allows—even encourages—visitors to feed the animals 
is Brookfield Zoo in Chicago. Director Robert Bean be- 
lieves that peanuts, popcorn, and other goodies won't 
harm the health of the animals. “Wild animals have more 
sense about eating than people,” he says. “They have a 
natural craving for things that are good for them.” Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Bean thinks that the zoo inmates are hap- 
pier because visitors feed them. “It makes the animals 
sense that people are interested in them,” he points out. 


Four Billion Birthdays——Old Mother Earth has always 
been rather secretive about her age, and for centuries men 
have been trying to estimate just how old she really is. 
Now scientists think they finally have an accurate answer, 
based on new precision forms of radioactive calculation. 
Three independent methods of measuring this planet’s 
age have come to the same conclusion: Mother Earth is 
four and a half billion -years old. 


UNESCO Commission Looks to the West.—For its sixth 
national conference the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO is crossing the Mississippi and the Rockies to 
meet in San Francisco, November 6-9. Appropriately 
enough, the theme of the meeting will be “Asia and the 
United States: What the American Citizen Can Do To 
Promote Mutual Understanding and Cooperation.” A 
hundred scholars and specialists in Asian-American rela- 
tions will take part in the discussions. These consultants 
will be matched, in number, by the hundred members of 
the Commission itself—persons representing organizations, 
agencies, and institutions throughout the United States. 


Family Achievement.—Five members of a Chicago family, 
including mother and father, won diplomas last June for 
completing a course or advancing to a higher grade in 
school. Only five-year-old Bobby had no diploma to dis- 
play. He was miffed. Father righted matters by awarding 
him a certificate inscribed: “Diploma for being a fine 
member of a family in which everybody got a diploma.” 


An Urgent Request to Our Subscribers.—If you are plan- 
ning to move, please send us your new address as soon 
as you possibly can. The post office has almost doubled 
the charges for its change-of-address service, so won’t you 
give us this information promptly? Also, whenever you 
send in a subscription address, be sure to include your 
postal zone number. New and more exacting post office 
regulations require that the zone numbers must be a part 
of every address. 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Council Clothing Bank Keeps Children in School 


SOLEMN, WITH EYES ROUND AS OWLS’, they sit in the 
car. No chatter. No squirming. Curiously quiet, 
curiously silent these seven-year-olds are. Suddenly 
Marie blurts out, “Where are we going?” She knows. 
Their teacher has told them. But Marie wants to 
hear it again. 

“We're going to the Clothing Bank,” says the 
P.T.A. volunteer who is driving the car. “‘We’re 
going to get school clothes for you.” 

“Who'll pay?” asks serious little Andy. “We haven't 
got any money.” The others nod anxiously. 

“Nobody has to pay a penny,” says the P.T.A. 
worker. “You're going to school now, and the Cloth- 
ing Bank wants every boy and girl to have the clothes 
he needs for school. When you outgrow the clothes 
you get today, maybe you'll want to give them back 
to the bank for another boy or girl—if you don’t 
wear them out before then!” 

The children giggle. Then they sit silent again, 
tense with expectation. The car stops belore the 
board of education building, and the little group 
troops into the spacious room that houses the Cloth- 
ing Bank. Dresses, skirts, suits, jackets, and coats 
used but attractive and serviceable—hang from racks, 
a rainbow of bright color. Bins are filled with shoes, 
socks, and anklets. Tables are stacked with jeans, 
panties, slips, briefs, shirts, Tshirts, sweaters, and 
blouses. The whir of a sewing machine purrs to a 
stop as the children enter. Two women switch off 
their irons and another puts down her sewing to 
greet the youngsters. All are P.T.A. volunteers. 

“Marie, what’s your favorite color?”’ asks the driver 
of the car. 

“Pink,” Marie answers promptly. 

“Let’s see if we can find a pink dress for you.” 

An hour Tater the children are in the car again 
on their way back to school, each hugging a brown 
paper bag filled with garments. Andy describes his 
striped T shirt to Billy. Marie opens her bag to let 
Barbara peer in at a pink jumper and a white blouse. 
In the front seat Anne pats her bag lovingly. “I got 


a red plaid skirt,” she says and sighs with content. 
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And so another group of needy children are garbed 
for school by the Bernalillo County Council Clothing 
Bank in Albuquerque, New, Mexico. Since the bank 
opened on November 28, 1950, we have outfitted 
more than fifteen thousand youngsters. How did we 
start? Why did we start? 


Big Families and Small Salaries 

New Mexico has more children for each adult resi 
dent than any other state, and our wage scale ranks 
thirty-fifth in the nation. To clothe a large family 
adequately is just more than certain parents can 
manage. Some youngsters come to school ragged and 
shabby; others come without underwear or socks. For 
lack of proper clothing, children may not start school 
when they reach school age. Others drop out or play 
hooky. Discussing this problem one afternoon in 
1949, the principal of Lew Wallace School, the school 
nurse, and a P.T.A. officer conceived the idea of a 
P.T.A. clothing bank. 

Alter the Lew Wallace bank had operated success 
fully for a year, the Bernalillo County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations appointed a committee 
to investigate the feasibility of a bank, centrally lo- 
cated, to serve the entire county. The superintendent 


ol schools demonstrated his strong support of the 


Mrs. Gallemore records “withdrawals” made by a bank “patron.” 
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project by offering an unused schoolroom for bank 
quarters. The committee had planned to recommend 
that operations start in January 1951. But the need 
was so great and enthusiasm so high that before the 
council could receive its committee’s favorable re- 
port, the bank was already a going concern, with the 
outfitting of fifteen children to its credit. 

Co-sponsored by the council and the board of edu- 
cation, the bank runs smoothly and efficiently. The 
board provides quarters (now in its own new build- 
ing), light, heat, janitor service, and a telephone. The 
member units of the council provide volunteers to 
carry on the bank’s complex business of deposits, ren- 
ovations, purchases, and withdrawals of clothing, 
and staff a car pool to transport the bank’s young 
patrons. 

sank committee chairmen, one from each of the 
thirty-eight participating P.T.A.’s, are the backbone 
of the project. They keep the bank and its purpose 
constantly before P.T.A. members, school staffs, and 
the community. In cooperation with the school prin- 
cipal they plan clothing collections in the school. 
They enlist volunteers to pick up donations and to 
serve in the council's car pool. One afternoon a 
month each chairman brings four volunteers to the 
bank to sort, mend, and press clothes, help children 
select garments, and make alterations. 

Every child of school age is eligible for clothing 
but must be recommended by a school official—the 
principal, a teacher, or the school nurse. Arrange- 
ments for his visit to the bank are made by the bank 
committee chairman. Each child gets a complete 
school wardrobe, which may be replenished after six 
or eight weeks if necessary. 

Children have a choice of garments just as they 
would in a real store. Sometimes, of course, they 
choose something inappropriate. But P.T.A. workers 
are adept in guiding a child’s decisions and also in 
accepting his preference, which is sometimes more 
important than the appropriateness of the garment. 


Putting Stars in Their Eyes 

For example, I remember Frances, a shy, fatherless 
Indian girl, whose eyes kept straying to two beautiful 
wool suits while I showed her cotton wash dresses. 

“Frances,” I said, “would you like one of those 
suits?” “Oh yes,” she breathed, her dark eyes glow- 
ing. The suit, I explained, would have to be dry- 
cleaned periodically, but she could earn the money 
by washing dishes for me. Weeks passed, but Frances 
never came. After several months I saw her teacher. 
By knocking on doors on her way home from school, 
Frances had found jobs to “support” her cherished 
suit. With the suit, her teacher said, had come self- 
confidence to bolster Frances’ native intelligence; her 
schoolwork had improved 100 per cent. 

Other children have brought joy and laughter to 
bank workers. There was sturdy, unkempt, seven- 
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year-old Mike, who dug through the shoe bins like a 
terrier after a bone and emerged scowling. “You 
haven't got nothing I want,” he accused. What Mike 
wanted was a pair of cowboy boots—nothing else. 
After we unearthed a pair that fortunately was a 
fair fit, blissful Mike let us find him more essential 
clothing. 

One of our favorite stories is about a pink nightie. 
Children on their shopping sprees are usually joyous 
and excited, but one forlorn moppet, whose father 
had deserted the family, remained listless and in- 
different. After outfitting her, the worker started to 
unpack a box that had just come in and found on 
top a little silk nightgown. Impulsively she handed it 
to the child. Back at school the youngster ran to the 
front of the room and proudly unfurled it, the full 
length, against her thin little body. Amid a roar of 
third-graders’ applause, she danced back to her seat, 
stars in her eyes. 


Other children—children who are not needy—bene- 
fit from the bank too. They learn to serve and to 
share. They make bank deposits of clothing, money, 


and labor. A junior high school organization, for 
example, has twice sent a twenty-five-dollar gift. At 
another school, students, instead of exchanging 
Christmas presents one year, brought gifts of under- 
wear and socks for the bank. Cub scouts often spend 
Saturday mornings at the bank polishing shoes and 
putting in shoelaces. 


Community Cooperation Swells Bank Assets 

A clothing bank can operate without funds, but 
money enables us to supply underwear, socks, and 
anklets—things that can’t be provided second hand— 
and to augment our always short supply of jeans. 
P.T.A. and community support of the bank is gen- 
erous. From individuals and organizations come cash 
gifts as well as clothing, shoelaces, shoe polish, thread, 
needles, and paper sacks. We receive a liberal dis- 
count on all purchases and on dry cleaning. Laundry 
is free. 

Through this valued council project, P.T.A. mem- 
bers are helping children to attend school regularly. 
The youngsters sense that education is important be- 
cause clothes are provided so that they can go to 
school. They sense, too, that the community cares 
about them, for it wants them to be in school. School 
authorities believe the project helps to reduce tru- 
ancy and vandalism. One group of twenty-five junior 
high boys, after being outfitted, voluntarily promised 
not to play hooky again. And they have kept their 
promise. If your community has needy children—and 
what community hasn’t?—why not start a clothing 
bank? It will pay high returns in education, self-re- 
spect, and happiness for children. 

—GLENNA LEE GALLEMORE 
Bernalillo County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 
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FAMILY DEVELOPMENT. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1957. $6.00. 


“Fascinating” is hardly a word to describe most college 
textbooks, but it is precisely the word for Dr. Duvall’s 
latest work on American families. Nor need one be a stu- 
dent or a professional worker to savor its fascination. The 
director of this magazine’s study course on adolescence 
looks upon family life as exciting and dramatic, because 
every member of every family is constantly changing and 
developing—meeting new tasks, sharing new joys, solving 
new problems. And since all human beings are or have 
been part of a family, every reader will recognize countless 
experiences of his own in this chronicle of the modern 
family cycle. 

Dr. Duvall has divided her text into three parts. The 
first, “Growing Families in Changing Times,” deals with 
the different kinds of families in America today; with 
modern versus traditional methods of child rearing; and 
with the developmental tasks each tamily must perform. 
(“Family developmental tasks,” Dr. Duvall explains, “are 
responsibilities for survival, growth, and development as- 
sumed by the family . .. as it moves stage by 
through the family life cycle,”’) 

Parts I] and III, “Expanding Families” and “Contract- 
ing Families,” take us through that entire cycle, beginning 


stage 


with the marriage of a young couple and concluding with 
the years of grandparenthood. Every stage in the cycle 
brings its own developmental tasks, its own urgencies, 
perplexities, and delights—all of which Dr. Duvall dis- 
cusses in detail. 

Though Family Development reads like pleasant, in- 
telligent conversation, it contains a tremendous amount 
of solid information based on innumerable studies, surveys, 
and other research. Each chapter ends with a list of read- 
ings as broad and varied as the author’s own knowledge. 
Graphs and tables make the statistics meaningful, and 
unusually fine photographs, many from the famous “Fam- 
ily of Man” collection, add a third dimension to the text. 

Here, then, is a book replete with wisdom, deep affec- 
tion for the family, and great relevance for our time. No 
parent, and no parent education group, can fail to profit 
by the genuine help it offers. 


Tue Cat in THE Hart. By Dr. Suess. New York: Random 
House, 1957. $2.00. 


Using just 220 words, the beloved Dr. Suess enters the 
world of the second-grade child and, wonder of wonders, 
writes a funny and fanciful book which that child can 
read by himself. 

Of course the weird but lovable creatures that illustrate 
the tale are as important as the words. They give the 
beginning reader not only chuckles but clues to the text. 
Yet you don’t have to be a child to enjoy the merry-eyed 
cat in a stove-pipe hat, who stands precariously on a 
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BOOKS 


rubber ball and holds a red fan with his tail, while he 
juggles and balances no less than thirteen odd items, in 
cluding a rake, a goldfish in a bowl, and a birthday cake 
with lighted candles. 

You do have to be a child, however, to know the way 
children think and feel—about rainy days, about parents, 
about messed-up houses, for instance. Dr. Suess has the 
good fortune to be able to return to childhood at will. 
It is this ability of his, even more than the originality 
with which he uses the 220-word vocabulary, that makes 
The Cat in the Hat an ideal children’s book. 


PHe INTELLECTUALLY Girteb. Edited by Merle E. Frampton 
and Elena D. Gall. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. $1.00. 


\ study of the literature related to special education 
reveals the surprising fact that in the last twenty-five years 
more than three hundred times as many pages have been 
devoted to the handicapped as to the gifted. Yet in Amer 
ica there are more than a million school children with 
superior intelligence. Their need for special education 
has long been recognized, but attempts to provide it have 
been spasmodic and woefully inadequate. 

This forty-eight-page pamphlet, a compilation of six 
papers by Paul Witty and other authorities in the field 
brings us up to date on what is being done for the gifted 
child today. It discusses the pros and cons of various ways 
in which schools are attempting to develop the potential 
ities of their superior students: by acceleration or grade 
skipping, by special schools or special classes, by out-ol 
school activities, by use of community resources, by guid 
ance and counseling. 

Even under current conditions of teacher shortage and 
overcrowded classrooms, our schools can provide better 
opportunities for the gifted child. But much yet remains 
to be done if we are to utilize to the fullest the talents of 
our gifted children. 


UNDERSTANDING Gikis. By Clarence G. Moser. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. $3.50. 


Beguiling and maddening by turns are the personality 
phases a girl goes through between the ages of six and 
seventeen. Mr. Moser describes them all with understand 
ing, humor, and a judicious sprinkling of psychology and 
biology. 

The book does much to reassure bewildered parents who 
may suppose that no child ever behaved just like their 
unpredictable daughters. More important, it explains how 
parents can pilot their girls through this trying period and 
help them attain happy, useful maturity. 

Followers of the National Parent-Teacher school-age and 
adolescent courses will find here much material for study 
and discussion as well as a useful list of books for further 
reading. Unders inding Girls will go far to help produce 
understanding parents. 
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Growing Lp in Modern Americ 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 


Directed by Ruth Strang 


The Case of ‘Television vs. 
the Children” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. How early do the preschool children you know begin 
to look at television? Isn't the ordinary everyday world 
quite mysterious and strange to the child? Might not tele- 
vision make his world still more confusing? At what age 
have you noticed that children use television to interpret 
and expand their world? 


2. “Miss Frances” gives several reasons why television 
appeals strongly to preschool children. What others would 
you add? Discuss briefly her seven points that should be 
considered in planning children’s programs. She says there 
are many more points to be borne in mind also. What 
might some of them be? 


3. Dr. Witty raises the question of whether watching 
IV leaves the average child too little time for firsthand 
experience. What changes have you observed in’ your 
children’s activities since you have had your TV set? Keep 
a daily record of how your preschool child spends his day 
from the time he gets up in the morning until he goes to 
bed at night. You might use this form: 

Ty pe of 
Time Activity Minutes fctivity 
6:30 Wakes up; plays around a 
little: dresses 30 Daily routine 


Fats breakfast and talks Eating and social 
with family activity 


Builds a boat and a train Indoor creative 
with blocks; plays imagi- activity 
natively with things he 

makes 


Watches ‘TV silently 30 Indoor passive 
activity 
Goes out to play in the 
sandbox with a friend 120 Outdoor play 
(Continue through the day.) 

From such a record you can see clearly the relative 
amounts of time your child spends viewing TV, playing 
imaginatively indoors and out, engaging in sedentary ac- 
tivities, big-muscle activities, and so on. After a few days 
you will have ample evidence to show whether or not he 
has a fairly well-balanced schedule. 


}. Dr. Goldenson mentions several types of adult: pro- 
grams that children enjoy watching along with their pat 
ents. What are some adult programs that you think are 
suitable for preschool children—programs that stretch 
young minds enough but not too far? 


5. Mr. Molloy reminds us that television is often ac- 
cused of “crimes” for which it is not responsible, such as 
creating delinquents. On the other hand, TV does have 
some real deficiencies, which he points out. What are 
they? Why, according to Mr. Molloy, do they exist, and 
what, if anything, does he think can be done about them? 


6. One mother asked her five-year-old what he had 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


been seeing on TV. He answered nonchalantly, “Just 
murder.” Have you observed a possible danger of TV's 
distorting moral values? Psychologists have mentioned the 
fact that children’s attitudes may perhaps be uncon- 
sciously affected by repeated associations. For example, 
violence that at first appears shocking becomes more or 
less accepted and acceptable. 


7. All our authors find that television, used with wise 
guidance, can have value for children, especially older 
children. From your own experience give illustrations of 
the following positive statements: 
¢ Television builds a child’s vocabulary. 
¢ It increases his knowledge and his desire to learn. 

e It arouses his interest in reading. 

e It helps him to develop worthwhile interests. 

¢ Through television children become better acquainted 
with the adult world—with current news, plays, music, 
and science. 

e It encourages a liking for music. 


e It brings the family together in a common interest. 


Show how a poor television program may influence 
each of these possible values in an undesirable way. 


8. What practical suggestions do the authors give for 
increasing the number of good programs for children? Of 
the programs listed by Mr. Martin, which ones are seen in 
your area? Discuss these with a view to determining what 
makes a good program. (Refer again, if necessary, to 
“Miss Frances’ seven points.) 


Program Suggestions 


¢ In preparation for the meeting ask parents to make re- 
ports of their children’s reactions to certain recommended 
TV programs. Each report should include the child’s age 
and a description of how he behaves while viewing the 
program—whether he is tense, relaxed, absorbed, or in- 
attentive. Discuss individual differences revealed in’ the 
responses of children of approximately the same age to 
the same program. 


e Invite a child psychologist, nursery school or kinder- 
garten teacher, or some other competent person to speak 
on the development ol preschool children: their charac- 
teristics, interests, and needs. Consider these develop- 
mental needs with reference to certain children’s TV 
programs. In what ways do the programs meet the needs? 
In what ways might the programs have a detrimental 
effect on a child's development? 


¢ Devote some part of the meeting to action—that is, to 
acting on the authors’ suggestions for improving the 
quality of television programs. Summarize these various 
suggestions (commending the best present programs, de- 
manding more enlightened ones, building on the ones we 
have in the ways mentioned by Dr. Goldenson); then go 
into action. Divide the group into committees to write 
letters, initiate projects related to the programs, and make 
plans to inform the broadcasters and sponsors of these 
activities, 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoont 


“This Is My Very Own’ (page 1 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. When you were a child did you have some such ex- 
periences with your Posse ssions as these? 
¢ Being asked to lend a cherished possession 
¢ Wanting something very much for Christmas but find- 
ing it not quite right when it arrived 
e Giving away a prized possession 
¢ Finding something that you wanted very much to keep. 
¢ Working and saving to buy your heart’s desire 

What emotions were involved in these experiences? 
Why do you remember them? To which ones are “good” 
feelings attached? What other recollections do you have 


r¢ garding posse ssionsr 


2. Dr. Bernhardt tells an incident of a mother empty 
ing her son’s pockets. What would you expect a typical 
inventory of a six-year-old boy's pockets to show? An 
eight-year-old? A ten-year-old? What might be treasures to 
a little girl at SiX years ol ager \t eight or ten? In other 
words, what changes do you see in your child’s possessions 
as he 2TOWS older? How do such inventories show chang 


ing interests? 


5. Why do children especially value certain things? Is 
it because they waited a long time to get them? Because 
other children had them? In other words, what factors 


enter into the attachment of values to possessions? 


j. Dr. Bernhardt’s young friend Jimmy did not feel that 
he owned his own clothes. How do children develop a 
sense that they “own” their place at the table, their 
books, their beds, their rooms, their radio or TV program 
time? Is it a good thing for children to feel that adults 
respect their rights in such matters? 


5. Collecting is a universal interest. What collections 
have the children in your family or your school made? 
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Consider one of these collections, and analyze the values 
derived from it. (For example, rocks, stamps, pictures of 
ships, post cards.) 


6. Under what circumstances does the desire for pos 
sessions lead to such negative traits as stealing, envy, 
hoarding, or extravagance? What ways do you suggest for 
avoiding the development of these traits? 


Throughout our national parks the government has 
posted signs reading These Are Your Parks; Protect Them. 
Learning to share possessions is dificult for many people 
How have you tried to teach joint ownership in youn 
home? In your school? In your city? 


8. Caring for possessions is another difficult skill to 
learn. What would you expect of a two-year-old? A child 
of six? Ten? Fourteen? What effect does the example of 
adults in the family have on children’s attitudes toward 
caring for property? 


9. Here are two interesting “quotable quotes’ from 
Dr. Bernhardt’s article: 

“Possessions can become a kind of extension of ow 
personalities.” 

“Ownership nearly always means more to a_ person 
when it is achieved through his own efforts.” 

Find other quotations that you like and discuss them, 
using specific examples. 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Divide into groups of five or six persons each to dis 
cuss this question: Are there pressures in our community 
for children to “keep up with the Joneses” in the matte) 
of possessions (school clothes, allowances, and so on)? 
Reassemble and report your findings to the whole group. 
Would certain kinds of understanding ease the competi 
tion if it exists? 

¢ Organize a panel of four or six persons to discuss 
these questions: 

What differences have you observed among children in 
regard to their need for ownership? 

What regulations and equipment do you find useful for 
teaching children to take care of possessions? 

How may borrowing and lending be controlled? 

How do your school and community help children to 
develop a sense of joint ownership? What new methods 
might be tried? 
¢ There are laws regulating ownership that some mem 
bers of your school community might discuss with you. 
Specifically, what are the laws that govern (1) keeping 


what you find; (2) keeping a nuisance on your property 


(a goat, a cross dog, an unused relrigerator) ; (3) your 
responsibility for damages caused by possessions you lend 
(a car, roller skates, a bicycle); (4) restitution of bor 
rowed property that is broken or lost; (5) accidents 
caused by your possessions (a wagon left on the sidewalk, 
a baseball) ? 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Two-Job Mothers” (page 16) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Working mothers—how differently we feel about 
them now than we did just a few years ago! Can you re- 
member what people said about married women who 
worked when you were a girl? How often did you hear 
“discussions” that started and ended with the assumption 
that a woman who worked must be neglecting her chil- 
dren? What are some of the reasons your author gives for 
the dramatic change in opinion about working mothers 
that has taken place over the last fifteen years? 

2. What do you think of these statements from ‘U.S. 
Womanpower—Are We Underestimating It?” 

“Never before in our history have there been so many 
women who are both homemakers and wage earners. One 
third of all women workers have children under eighteen. 
The woman who goes to work again after her children 
are ready for school is rarely criticized even though her 
family perhaps could get along all right on her husband's 
earnings. The extra cash brought in means that the fam- 
ily can enjoy to greater advantage the type of living which 
our industrial civilization, with its bountiful production, 
permits.” (Vital Issues, published by the Center for In- 
formation on America, VI:9, 1957. Page 2.) 


3. Your author points out that today’s working mothers 
are, on the average, better educated than mothers who do 
not work. Are there social as well as personal reasons why 
this is so? Do you remember what Sidonie Gruenberg and 
Hilda Krech said about the challenge of the educated 
woman five years ago? 

“We cannot overlook the waste, the economic and hu- 
man waste, of training thousands of women to be teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, social workers, journalists, and then 
when they marry, asking them to put their training be- 
hind them.” (From The Many Lives of Modern Woman, 
Doubleday, 1952. Page 33. Condensed in the March 1953 
National Parent-Teacher.) 


4. But what about the children when a mother works? 
Dr. Nye has been conducting research on this question for 
some years now. The findings he reports in your article 
certainly do not give a good strong yes or no answer, do 
they? He found in an earlier study that part-time work 
for mothers of adolescents seemed to work out better than 
either no work at all or full-time work. His report of this 
study summarizes his findings in these words: 

“Adolescent-parent adjustment averages better in homes 
where the mother works part time than where the mother 
works full time outside the home or not at all outside the 
home. The differences are particularly great in the me- 
dium socio-economic level families. At least two elements 
may be involved. Mothers of adolescents need something 
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to keep them busy and interested and keep them from 
interfering in their children’s affairs too much. Second, 
mothers gain status in their own eyes and those of their 
husbands and children if they make some money. Work- 
ing full time, however, is probably associated with neglect 
of the home, and perhaps in some cases with hostility 
toward other family members. The statistics seem to indi- 
cate that it is about equally bad for mothers to have too 
little or too much to do.” (F. Ivan Nye, “Adolescent- 
Parent Adjustment: Age, Sex, Sibling Number, Broken 
Homes, and Employed Mothers as Variables,” Marriage 
and Family Living, November 1952, page 331.) 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Discuss the pros and cons of part-time work for mothers, 
using as the basis for your discussion the pioneer material 
on this question developed by Eva vB. Hansl in her book 
Trends in Part-Time Employment of College-Trained 
Women (Woman's Press, 1949) . 


* Arrange a panel of mothers who work either part time 
or full time to discuss the topic “How We Manage at 
Home and Work Too.” Ask your participating mothers 
to be very specific about how things get done around the 
edges of outside employment—such things as shopping, 
meal preparation, care of clothing, being available when 
children come home from school, cleaning, recreational 
supervision, time for confidences and discussion with hus- 
band and children, personal leisure and enrichment. 
Make a list on the board of what the working mothers re- 
port they have to “let go” now that they are employed. 
Are these functions and services important? Essential? 
How does the daily schedule of the working mothers dif- 
fer from that of those who do not work? 


* Conduct a poll of the mothers of students in your 
school to find out how many of them are working full 
time or part time. Find out if your parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is realistically planning its programs around these 
present-day conditions. Is your study group meeting in 
the evenings, at least sometimes, so that working mothers 
and fathers can participate? Are working parents included 
in matters of policy and program, or are they excused 
because they are employed? Are your procedures sound on 
this matter? Review them in the light of the specific 
situation as well as of the general trend. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lours L. BUCKLIN 





Suitable for children if ccompani 


Blinkety Blank—National Film Board. Direction, Norman Me- 
Laren. Here’s hoping one of Norman McLaren's irresistible 
shorts, such as this, accompanies the next feature film you see 
at your neighborhood theater. In this one, cocky little balls, 
scrolls, and figures explode in a fireworks of color across the 
screen, appearing and reappearing in a continually gay and 
amusing pattern. 

Family 12-15 


Fun Fun 


Escapade in Japan—Universal-International. Direction, Arthur 
Lubin. The beautiful Japanese countryside and two triendly 
youngsters on the high road—one Japanese and one American— 
are sufficiently fresh and appealing ingredients so that the aver 
age audience will overlook a tormula plot and one-dimensional 
characters. An American child, Tony, leaves the United States 
to join his parents in Japan. His plane crashes, and he is picked 
up by a Japanese fisherman and his young son. Fear of the po 
lice, to whom the father plans to report Tony's whereabouts, 
brings about the boys’ decision to run away together to Tokyo 
and Tony's parents. The adventures that tollow reach a climax 
in an exciting scene atop a pagoda as the lads attempt to elude 
the police. The film misses no opportunity to emphasize good 
international and intergroup relations. Photographed in Tech 
nicolor. Leading players: Teresa Wright, Cameron Mitchell, 
Jon Provost, Roger Nakagawa 

Family 12-15 8-12 


oa 


Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Back from the Dead—2oth Century—Fox. Direction, Charles Mar- 
quis Warren. A second-rate science-fiction horror film. The 
spirit of a violent and vengetul woman enters the body of hei 
husband’s second wife and causes considerable mayhem betore 
being subdued. Leading players: Peggie Castle, Arthur Franz. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Second rate No 


Bayou—United Artists. Direction, Harold Daniels. In this poor 
and rather unwholesome melodrama, played against the pictur- 
esque bayou country near New Orleans, a visiting architect 
rescues a pretty Cajun girl from a lascivious native store keeper. 
Black-and-white photography of the swamps and scenes of a 
brewing hurricane lend minor interest. Leading players: Peter 
Graves, Lita Milan. 

Ac'ults 15-18 1m 
Poor Skip Skip 
Chicago Confidential— nited Artists. Director, Sidney Salkow. A 
sensational gangster thriller in which the efforts of criminals to 
gain control of a Chicago labor union involve murder, 
ups, white slavery, and brutal intimidation of witnesses. 
ing players: Dick Foran, Beverly Garland. 

Adults 15-18 

Poor Poor 


frame 
Lead- 
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Roger Nakagawa and Jon Provost in a scene from Es:apade in Japan. 


Forty Guns—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Samuel Fuller. A 
flashy, foolish western. Barbara Stanwyck, arrogantly mounted 
on a snow-white stallion and followed by forty gunmen, ruth 
lessly commands a western empire until she is conquered by 
love of a handsome United States marshal. Leading players 
Barbara Stanwyck, Barry Sullivan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Silly Silly Poor 


Four Bags Full—Franco London. Direction, Claude Autant-Lara 
During the German occupation of Paris, a well-known painter, 
played by Jean Gabin, becomes involved with a black marke 
teer (the ingenious Bourvil). Just tor a lark the painter agrees 
to help him out on a job, and one night the two of them start 
on a trek across Paris carrying four suitcases filled with pork. 
I he quick wit and Gallic insouciance of the artist get the pair 
out ol a series of ticklish situations, but they are finally cap 
tured by the Germans. Sardonic, sometimes bitter humor, Ex 
pertly acted. French dialogue, English titles, Leading players: 
Jean Gabin, Bourvil. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


A Girl in Black—Kingsley International. Direction, Michael Ca 
coyannis. A grim Greek film in the realistic Italian manner 
finds a vacationing writer enmeshed in the problems of a poor 
family on the island of Hydra. His interest in the daughter, 
who is shamed by the promiscuity of her widowed mother and 
is the target of village taunts and pranks, involves him in her 
affairs and leads to tragedy. The acting is good and the black 
and-white photography artistic, but two hours of continuous 
suttering is too much. English subtitles. Leading players: Ellice 
Lambetti, Dimitri Horn. 

Adults 5-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


The Hired Gun—MGM. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A routine west 
ern about a widow who is falsely convicted of murdering her 
husband. She is saved by the gunman hired to bring her back 
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from Texas to New Mexico. Leading players: Rory Calhoun, 
Anne Francis. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Western fans 


Western fans Western fans 
How To Murder a Rich Uncle—Columbia. Direction, Nigel Patrick. 
With the absurd, off-beat timing that characterizes such ma 
cabre farces as Arsenic and Old Lace, this mildly insane melo 
drama describes the efforts of an impoverished nobleman and 
his family to do away with rich Uncle George in order to main 
tain their ancestral castle. Unfortunately each booby trap 
boomerangs. The rifle bullet hits Aunt Margaret, Grandma 
takes the insect poison, and the loosened step tells Mother, as 
Uncle George stands by, sad and bewildered. Witty dialogue, 
plus actors and a director who keep the nonsense consistent 
and coming fast, makes this a thoroughly enjoyable picture of 
its type. Leading players: Nigel Patrick, Charles Coburn. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Entertaining 


Entertaining Mature 


Joe Dakota—Universal-International. Direction, Richard Bart 
lett. A stranger, arriving in a small California town to look for 
his old Indian friend, discovers that the man is missing and 
that the townspeople are drilling oil on his property. A bette 
than average western, with attractive scenic backgrounds. Lead 
ing players: Jock Mahoney, Luana Patten. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Western fans 


Good western Good western 
Johnny Trouble—Warner Brothers. Direction, John H. Auer. 
Ethel Barrymore plays the role of “nana” in a boys’ college 
dormitory. (She had life tenancy in a hotel converted to the 
boys’ use.) While mothering the boys, she becomes convinced 
that one of them is the child of her own son, who has been 
missing for twenty-seven years. A tear-jerking plot receives 
heavy treatment. Even Miss Barrymore's authoritative voice 
cannot dispel the crass and corny atmosphere. Leading players: 
Ethel Barrymore, Cecil Kellaway. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Joker Is Wild—Paramount. Direction, Charles Vidor. The 
sympathetic acting of Frank Sinatra fails to bring much life to 
this dull, doleful biography of Joe E. Lewis, comedian. When 
he loses his voice after being brutally slashed early in his ca- 
reer, he takes to drink, and the bottle remains with him 
throughout the picture. “Discovered” by Sophie Tucker, he 
jumps from burlesque to night clubs, where he still entertains. 
He is loved by a wealthy society girl, marries a dancer, but 
loses the affection of both women. He is pictured as leading a 
frustrated and unhappy life, spent mostly in bars and at the race 
tracks. Leading players: Frank Sinatra, Jeanne Crain. 
{dults 15-18 12-15, 


Dull Mature No 


Jungle Heat—United Artists. Direction, Howard W. Koch. In 
this mediocre melodrama a young American hero discovers the 
master mind behind pre-World War Il labor troubles, stirred 
up by the Japanese. Leading players: Lex Barker, Mari 
Blanchard. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


Lady of Vengeance—U'nited Artists. Direction, Burt Balaban. A 
mediocre litthe melodrama with a surprise twist. An arrogant, 
self-made newspaper tycoon drives his pretty, high-spirited 
ward away—only to learn through a letter written betore het 
suicide that she has been betraved and abandoned. He seeks 
revenge on her betrayer by hiring a killer, who creates a sadis 
tic, cat-and-mouse murder plan. Leading players: Dennis 
O'Keefe, Ann Sears, 

Adults 5-18 
Mediocre 


Mediocre Poor 


les Girls—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. An_ involved plot 
receives lavish and professional, if not distinctive, treatment in 
this new musical starring Gene Kelly. When an ex-chorus girl 
from England writes a book about her chorus girl days, her ex 
roommate, French and respectably married, sues her tor slan 
der. In the courtroom the witnesses tell conflicting stories about 
the girls’ relationships with the hero, Gene Kelly, and the audi- 
ence is left to draw its own conclusions. Phe dancing is only 
average. Leading players: Gene Kelly, Kay Kendall, Mitzi 
Gaynor, 

Adults is 


f 12-05 
Fair Fair 


Sophisticated 
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Mr. Rock and Roll—Paramount. Direction, Charles Dubin. Once 
more the defenders of rock ‘n’ roll pile on their evidence 
in a series of wild-beat performances by current celebrities, 
headed by Alan Freed and including Lionel Hampton, La 
Verne Baker, and Clyde McPhatter. The plot about a recalci 
trant newspaper columnist who comes to see the light is inci- 
dental. Leading players: Alan Freed, Lois O’Brien. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
No Matter of taste 


Matter of taste 


My Gun Is Quick—United Artists. Direction, George White, Phil 
Victor. A new Mickey Spillane melodrama has private eye Mike 
Hammer befriending a hungry girl. When she is murdered, he 
flings himself into a veritable frenzy of investigation involving 
brutal fights and suggestive episodes. The language is typical 
Mickey Spillane. Leading players: Robert Bray, Whitney Blake. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


A Novel Affair—Continental Films. Direction, Muriel Box. An 
aptly titled English comedy about a chauffeur who reads a ro 
mantic novel by his authoress employer, assumes it to be auto 
biographical, and believes he is the object of her affections. 
The result is an amusing comparison of real and _ fictitious 
events, with each character playing a dual role—the real one in 
black and white and a “novel” one in color, Sophisticated satire 
on romantic novels. A clever idea, well handled. Leading play 
ers: Margaret Leighton, Ralph Richardson. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Amusing Mature No 


Quantez—l niversal-International. Direction, Harry Keller. Still 
another western concerned with the gunfighter who is anxious 
to retire his trigger finger. An odd assortment of four men and 
one woman barely maintain a shaky truce among themselves as 
they hide out with the spoils of robbery and murder in the 
deserted town of Quantez. The leader is a sadistic killer; his 
girl, a jaded dance-hall blonde; the youngest is a boy eager to 
become a man by means of a gun; and Fred MacMurray is the 
now peace-loving gunfighter. All hands pitch into the un 
pleasantries, constantly goading each other to the inevitable 
gunplay. Leading players: Dorothy Malone, Fred MacMurray. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 


Poor Skip Skip 


The Roots—Edward Harrison. Direction, Benito Alazraki. Four 
varied tales about the Mexican Indians, based on the stories of 
Francisco Rojas Gonzales. Acting by a native cast is sensitive 
and sincere. Direction, photography, and music are all excel 
lent. In “The Cow” a young mother leaves her husband and 
child and becomes wet nurse for a well-to-do family in order 
to buy seed for their arid farm. “Our Lady” reveals through a 
rather naive feminine anthropologist that Mexican Indians have 
a keen sense of beauty. In “The Filly” a proud and quite lovely 
Mexican girl successtully, if primitively, fends off the advances 
of a white man. “One Eyed,” the finest of the lot, describes 
the unhappy adventures of a child with one blind eye who is 
continually persecuted by his fellows. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Unusual and interesting Mature Mature 


Slaughter on Tenth Avenve—(l niversal-International. Direction, 
Arnold Laver. With documentary-like realism, this tense black- 
and-white melodrama of the New York water front describes 
the evils of gang-ruled unions and the efforts of a deputy as- 
sistant district attorney to secure sufficient evidence to bring a 
known killer to trial. Richard Egan as the investigator gives a 
powertul performance, and other members of the cast turn in 
fine acting jobs. Leading players: Richard Egan, Jan Sterling. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Good Good Mature 


Stowaway Girl—Paramount. Direction, Guy Hamilton. A sensi- 
tive, if not always clear, story depicting the attraction between 
the lonely, hard-bitten captain of a British freighter and a deli- 
cate half-breed girl who stowed away on his ship. Touches of 
the sordid are subtly intermingled with expressive tenderness 
by a perceptive director. The acting is excellent. Leading play- 
ers: Lrevor Howard, Elsa Martinelli. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mature Mature No 


Street of Sinners—lnited Artists. Direction, William Burke. A 
cheaply sensational melodrama in which a rookie cop makes 
good on Seedy Street by defeating its saloonkeeper boss. ‘The 
story is filled with suicides, alcoholics, young girls who are 
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out for money and thrills, complacent cops, and bullies. Poor 
script. Leading players: George Montgomery, Joey Faye. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Very poor No 


The Sun Also Rises—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry King. 
Hemingway's classic of the “lost generation” of the twenties is 
opulently produced, excellently photographed, and well acted. 
These American and English expatriates on the Left Bank find 
a release from their frustrations in an empty round of excite 
ment. They flit from Parisian cafés to the Riviera, to Spain 
ending up at a wildly celebrated bullfighting fiesta in Pam 
plona. Ava Gardner, as Lady Ashley Brett, loves Tyrone Power, 
an American newspaperman rendered impotent in the war, but 
takes out her unhappiness in a series of love affairs with the 
men around her. Hemingway's people, as portrayed on the 
screen, seem curiously dated and shabby. Life and color are 
found only in the resplendent settings. Leading players: Ava 
Gardner, Tyrone Power, Errol Flynn, Eddie Albert, Mel Ferrer. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Mature No 
The Three Faces of Eve—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Nunnally 
Johnson. Nunnally Johnson has done an excellent job of pro 
ducing and directing a fine screen play based on an actual psy 
chiatric case history. Joanne Woodward is extraordinarily ca 
pable in her portrayal of the three personalities of Eve—the 
drab Mis. White, the uninhibited Eve Black, and later the 
mature and well-balanced Jane. She relies not on make-up on 
other external helps but on facial expression and bearing and 
on tempo of speech to distinguish among the three different 
Eves The dialogue is taken in large part trom clinical 
notes. Leading players: Joanne Woodward, David Wayne, Lee 
] Cobb. 

{cddults 15-18 2-15 
Excellent Abnormal psychology 
fascinatingly presented 


Possibly too 
mature 


Time Limit—United Artists. Direction, Karl Malden. A taut, elec- 
trical meiodrama in which a conscientious army colonel (Rich- 
ard Widmark) discovers the real reasons why a once highly re 
gfrded officer broke down in a Korean prisoner-of-war camp 


and collaborated with the enemy. The issues involved are perti 
nent today. On the one hand, there is society's increasing pres 
sure for the humane approach, which seeks to understand and 
make allowances for a soldier's actions when he is pushed be 
yond the breaking point. On the other hand, there is the hard 
realist’s contention that war itselé means that men are expend 
able; that on the battlefield or in the prison camp they must 
die, if need be, rather than betray their country. The acting in 
this film is excellent, and Karl Malden’s direction is impressive. 
Leading players: Richard Widmark, Richard Basehart 

feults 15-18 2-15 
Excellent 


Mature Mature 


Under Fire—Regal Films. Direction, James B. Clark. The story 
of four soldiers tried by the Wnited States Army in Germany 
for “misbehavior in face of the enemy” is well acted and mildly 
suspenseful. Detense counsel Rex Reason is completely frus 
trated when the men refuse to speak in their own behalf, al 
though they say they are not guilty. The reason for their silence? 
\t the very time at which they were supposed to have been 
derelict, they were busy concealing a large fortune in German 
marks, which they planned to divide among themselves. Lead 
ing players: Rex Reason, Henvy Morgan 

{dults 15-18 2-15 


Fair Fair Fair 


The Unholy Wife—Universal-International. Direction, John Far 
rell. Diana Dors, Britain’s equivalent of Marilyn Monroe, does 
a surprisingly workmanlike job in this lurid tale of a faithless 
wile. She plots to kill her middle-aged husband, excellently 
played by Rod Steiger, in order to marry her rodeo love. The 
story is told if flashback from a death cell. Scenes of California 
vineyards are beautitully photographed 
Dors, Rod Steiger. 

{dults 5-1 


Leading players: Diana 


Matter of taste Mature 

Valerie—United Artists. Direction, Gerd Oswald. A courtroom 
melodrama in which a Civil War veteran is tried for maltreat 
ing his wife and murdering her parents. Suspense builds up 
through the conflicting testimonies of witnesses dramatized in 
flashback. An unpleasant but absorbing picture. Leading play- 
ers: Sterling Hayden, Anthony Steel, Anita Ekberg. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Mature No 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Action of the Tiger—F air 

The Admirable Crichton — Amusing 

An Affair To Remember—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste 

The Apache Warrior —Children and young people, poor; adults, western fans 

The Bachelor Party—Children and young people, no; adults, brilliant neo-realism 

Bail Out at 43,000—Children and young people, good; adults, fascinating: 

Band of Angels Children, no; young people, poor; adults, shallow melodrama 

Bernardine—Children and young people, good; adults, entertaining comedy. 

The Black Patch— Poor 

The Burglar —Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste 

Calypso Heat Wave— Calypso fans 

The Curse of Frankenstein — Poor 

Decision Against Time—-Very good 

The Delicate Delinquent—Children and young people, fair; adults, a misfire 

Desk Set—Children and young people, yes; adults, gay, light comedy 

The Devil's Hairpin—CGiood of its type 

Dino— Children, mature; young people, fair; adults, unpretentious picture with a 
social message 

The D.J.—Children and young people, yes; adults, matter of taste 

Doctor of Large—Children, yes; young people, amusing; adults, moderately 
amusing 

The Domino Kid—Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

A Face in the Crowd—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, power- 
ful social melodrama. 

Fury at Showdown— Routine western 

The Fuzzy Pink Nightgowa—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste 

The Garment Juagle—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

God Is My Partner —Mediocr: 

The Goldea Virgia—Children and young people, no; adults, Crawford fans 

The Greea Man -Children, mature; young people and adults, amusing farce 

A Hatful of Raia—Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 
of its type 

Hit and Rua Children and young people, trash; adults, matter of taste 

House of Numbers—— Children and young people, mature; adults, exciting prison 
melodrama 

laterlude-—-Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, glossy romance. 

The Iron Sheriff—(s00d western - 

Island in the Suya—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, overly elaborate 
story, beautiful settings 

The James Dean Story — Poor 

Jeanne Eagels— Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

Jet Pilot—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Johany Tremain—b.xcelient 

The Last Bridge Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

The Little Hut—-Children, no; young people, poor; adults, dull 

Lo, the Indian —Children and young people, mature; adults, interesting semidoc- 
umentary 

Love in the Afternooa Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, matter of 
taste 

Loving You Children, mature; young people and adults, matter of taste 

Maa oa Fire Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

Man in Space — benicrtaining 

Man of a Thousand Faces— Children and young people, mature; adults, good 

The Midnight Story Children, yes; young people and adults, good murder mystery 
melodrama 

Monkey on My Back—Children and young people, no; adults, tense melodrama 

The Monte Carlo Story—Children, mature; 
charm 

Night of the Demon —! ai: 

Night Passage — \\ estern fans 

Niok—Children and young people, delightful; adults, charming 

Omar Khayyam——l.avish action picture 

Operation Mad Ball — Children and young people, a lot of laughs; adults, anrusing 


farce 


young people, yes; adults, frivolous 


Outlaw's Soa — Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

The Pajama Game — Children, yes; young people and adults, amusing 

Perri —Children and young people, mature; adults, disappointing 

Pickup Alley— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Portland Exposé — Children ami young people, confusing; adults, matter of taste 

The Pride and the Passion —|.xcelient spectacular 

The Prince and the Showgirl Children, mature; young people and adults, light ro- 
mantic larce 

Public Pigeon No. 1—-bxcellent farce 

Pursuit of the Graf Spee —t.xcelient sermidocumentary 

The Rising of the Moon Children, very mature; young people, good but mature; 
adults, excellent of its type 

Saint Joon -! air 

The Seventh Sia —Children, no; young people and adults, poor 

Silk Stockings Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, lively musical 
farce 

Something of Value — Children, no; young people, mature; adults, powerful 

The Spanish Gardea —Children, mature; young people, yes; ac s, old-fashioned 

Sweet Smell of Success-—Children, no; young people, mature; adul 

Tarzan and the Lost Safari——Children and young people, entertaining; adults, enter- 
taining of its type 

3:10 te Yuma—Good western 

The Tin Star— Routine western 

Tip on a Dead Jockey—Children, mature; young people and adults, routine melo 
drama 


ts, matter of taste 


Torero!—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its type 

A Towa Like Alice —Children, mature; young people, good; adults, mature but good 

The Truth About Mother Goose —Children, a bit mature; young people and adufis, 
interesting 

The Unknown Terror —Children and young people, very poor; adults, poor 

The Wayweord Bus——Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Will Success Spoil Rock Huater?—Children, mature; young people and adults, 
clever farce 


Womaa of the River —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 
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Here are the solutions to the puzzlers 
in “Please Excuse...’ 


Note No. 4: John was not in school yesterday because we 
took him to the circus. 


Note No. 6: Tommy was sick with a sore throat yesterday. 


Note No. 8: John did not come to school because a dog 
bit him. 


Note No. 10: Eleanor was absent because the soles of her 
feet hurt. 


Note No. 14: 















































A Very Special Christmas Gift 
THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


Because you pay a special compliment to a friend when 
you share with him your interest in the most important 
people in your lives—the children— 


Because it is wise, and beautiful, and serviceable, as a 
Christmas gift should be, and because it is addressed to 
the minds and hearts of parents and teachers, as only this 
gift could be— 


Give this priceless gift that costs so little to parents or 
teachers, or grandparents or school administrators, or just 
good citizens who believe in what the P.T.A, is doing. 


Fill in the subscription blank and mail it to us with a 
check or money order for $1.25 for each annual gift sub- 
scription. To announce your gift, we'll send a colorful 
Christmas card to each person on your list. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


lam enclosing $ 


- Send National Parent-Teacher, 
The P.1.A. Magazine for one year to: 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 


CITY AND ZONE STATE 
(Make check or money order payable to the National Parent-Teacher Magazine.) 


$1.25 a year in the U.S. and possessions 
$1.50 in Canada; $1.75 in other countries 


OPINIONS BY POST 


Dear Editor: 
Herewith my renewed subscription to the National 
Parent-Teacher—the best investment in America. 


Greenville, South Carolina J. H. ANDERSON 


Dear Editor: 

Do you ever wonder if your subscribers are also con- 
scientious readers of your magazine? I, for one, read your 
very fine articles with care and appreciation. I save many 
for use not only at P.T.A. but at my League of Women 
Voters’ program meetings and with my adult Sunday school 
class. 

I am convinced that no finer, more up-to-date informa- 
tion is available than in your publication. 

Atlanta, Georgia Mrs. Ray MITCHELL 
Dear Editor: 

As a new school semester is getting under way, this 
seems a good time to write you a letter that I have been 
meaning to write for quite a while now. 

I would like to register a criticism of some of our high 
school show . those with scantily attired, leg-kicking 
chorus girls wid skits about gangsters. I definitely do not 
approve of this sort of thing in our schools. I say that it 
has no place in them. I don’t like to see our adolescent 
girls dressing and prancing like night-club or burlesque 
chorines or our teen-age boys mimicking the speech and 
actions of underworld characters. Some adults may find 
this very cute and clever; I do not. I don’t care to see the 
stages of our high school auditoriums transformed into 
something resembling a burlesque house runway or the 
floor of a fancy saloon. 

Did you know that a couple of years ago a teen-age boy 
in this area got the idea for a gun battle with the police 
from playing the role of a gangster in his school’s show 
the very night before? Impersonating a criminal evidently 
made him want to behave like one in real life—which he 
did, choosing as his means of expression a shooting spree 
with the cops. 

It will not do to say that the school officials could have 
foreseen that playing a gangster would cause the lad to go 
out and really act like one. The point is that they should 
have been more responsible. However, even when such 
school shows do not lead to any antisocial or undesirable 
act (and granted that they apparently don’t in the vast 
majority of cases), I’m still against them. 

1 admit that my position is an old-fashioned one. It may 
be very modern and all that for our junior institutions of 
learning to put on leg shows and that sort of thing. If so, 
then I think it is one of the ways in which it is best that 
we not be modern. Perhaps if parents were less interested 
in being modern and more interested in upholding the 
old-fashioned values, which are often superior to those 
of the present age, it would be a good thing. — 
Norwood, Ohio KENNETH R. St. CLair 
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What Is 


School? 


A school is more than a building. You can’t know a 
school from the outside. 

A school is a transformer, converting curiosity to 
learning. A school is a Geiger counter to detect 
the richest of natural resources—human talent. A 
school is a magnet to attract young minds to the 
good, the beautiful, the true. You can’t know a 
school from the outside. 

A school is a curriculum—a sequence of learning 
experiences designed to help children become use- 
ful, competent, happy, worthy of freedom. A school 
is people—pupils, teachers, parents, administra- 
tors, citizens, working together. 

A public school is an act of faith in people. It is 
a public investment in human beings. It is the hope 
and the test of a free society. 

You can’t know a school from the outside. But you 
have an invitation to come inside. American Edu- 
cation Week is designed to acquaint you with your 
school: its staff; its aims, methods, and accom- 
plishments; its problems and needs. 

American Education Week is your opportunity to 
share in assuring the children of your community 


the finest possible schools. 


Nedtional Fanentt=Teacken 


— 


an educated 


_ people 


”-FREEDOM 
al we forward 


: a 
y AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


November 10-16 


Your School 
1k 
Expecting You 


SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


National Education Association 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
U.S. Office of Education 


American Legion 


700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





